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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HF Treatiſe was never in- 
tended for the Preſs, but 
in Anſwer to. aGentleman 

of Provence, who. being the An- 
thors particular Friend, deſered 
ſome few Precepts of Civility far 
his Sor, at that time co uewly 
from the Academy, and deſigued 
for the Comrt. ESC. 
The Publication ' was judged 
uſeful, not only to ſuch as had 
Children to bring up,but to others 
alſo, who though. advanced. in 
years,might be defeFivenotwith- 
ſtanding , in the exaineſs and 
punitilio of Civility, ſo indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary in the Converſa- 
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tion of the World. 
Upon which conſideration he 
was induced to ſuperadd ſomes 
thing to the Ladies alſo,that both 
Sexes might participate of the 
profit. But as this Work'cannot 
have relation to any but the Gen- 
try,even Jo to them it is preſented 
7n a different manner : For,there 
being many perſons ( be is ſenſt- 
ble) to whow'theſe Rules are un- 
neceſſary;and who,ifthey dieaſ6G, 
could  eghibit much better dire- 
GFionss tothem it is he does moſt 
earneſtly appty himſelf, that they 
would 'not only corre® what 3s 
corergiblein his, but tranſmit to 
. the Printer what other Notes and 
Obſervations, upon this ſubjed, 
they ſhall make of their own ; to 
the end, that ifit be judged wor- 
thy'of a ſecond Impreſſuon,it may 
come forth more copiows and 
compleat. _ 
SEE) | For 
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For others, who not having 
opportunity or convenience of re- 
pairing to Court, and learning 
theſe Rudiments of Civility in 
their proper School; our hope 3s, 
with the leaſt docibility (without - 
which they are capable of nothing) 
they will reap their advantage, 
and thank us for our deſign of 
gratifying them. 

And that the ſucceſs of this 
Enterpriſe might correſpond the 
better to the Deſign, it is not im- 

pertinent to advertiſe,that whilſt 
this Treatiſe was in the Preſs, 
there was another put forth, In- 
tituled, The Education of a 
Prince 3 which was the labours: 
of two of the moſt Eminent Wits: 
of our Age. It would not be amiſs, 
T ſay, if this Treatiſe were per- 
uſed,to impregnate our minds, & 
diſpoſe them to the praFice of ſuch 
Vertues as are neceſſary for: oun 
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ſeveral conditions; that ſo our 
Civility being laid wpon a ſolid 
foundation, may be a real Orna- 
ment to our Prudence and Learn- 
ing; whereas without the con- 
comitaney of Vertwe,is is nothing 
elſe but 2 Phantaſme, or Maſque- 
rade. 
- But above all, it would be con- 
werent, if we not only pernſe, 
but ſtudy,and that accurately,the 
Freatiſe of Chriſtian Civility , 
very properly bound up with the 
#wo other, and not ſo ſhort and 
facein@ ; which two Books, by the 
feaſonableneſs of their Edition, 
ſeemed to be put out by theſe Ex- 
eellent Maſters , in aſſiſtance to 
arine- For their s comprehending 
the Theory and General Priuci- 
ples of Civility, and mine the 
particular pradfice ;, their's ſer- 
wing as the Firſt Part, and mine 
& the Second; betwixt both, the 
Work 
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Work may be compleat, if it be 
0 arrogance to add a piece, low 
in its price, and incon{derable 
in its materials, to a Fabrick of 
#ntrin(ical Riches, and of incom- 
parable ArchiteFure, 
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Certain Ways of Deport- 
ment obſerved in France 
among all Perſons of 
Quality ; upon ſeveral 
Occaſions, 


To 4 Gentleman of Provence. 


T is your deſite, Sir, to 
know of mewhat 1s that 
polite and ingenuous Be- 
haviour, whichis ſo lau- 

' dably requiſite in a well- 

bred man z becauſe, ſay you, I 

am well verſcd in the Manners 
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of the World, and acquainted 
(according to your obſervati- 
on) with the Rules of Civility 
& Reſpect. I will not defend my 
{elf againſt your good opinion; 
yet I cannot but fear my. com- 
pliance will convince you , it 
was your friendſhip (not any 
merit of mine) which pre-pot- 
ſeſs'd you in my favour. 


—_—__ 


—_ 


CHAP. L 


mts 20 


The Contents of this TraF, and 
in what Civility conſiſts. 


N obedience therefore to 
atk let me tell 
your, the Gentileneſs and plauſlt- 
bility,of which you deſire infor- 
mation, 1s 1n my opinion no- 
thing elſe, but the modeſty and 
decorum to be obſeryed by eve- 


iy 
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ry one according to his condi- 
tion - for your curioſity 1s not 
(I conceive) about the bonne 
Grace, or the neat and becoming 
air; which 1s as it were natural 
to ſome perſons, who by a par- 
ticular bounty of Nature, have 
a way of pleaſing in what ever 
they do, and difpleaſing no bo- 
dy. Precepts for the acquiſ1- 
tion of this Air, and agreeable- 
neſs, are not to be given, 1t be- 
ing a peculiar gift (expreſt in 
this Sentence(Gandearnt be nena- 
tz) which Nature reſerves to her 
ſelf, and is almoſt the only thing 
which Art cannot imitate. 

_ © But the pleaſing of rhe cor- 
poral eye being but a trifle, un- 
leſs we can order things ſo, as 
to make our ſelves grateful to 
the” eye of the Soul; it is not 
that outward addreſs or becom- 
ingneſs which'is the true prin- 

B 2 ciple 
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ciple and form of a Gentleman, 
it isſomething more ſubſtantial 
and ſolid, which diſcovers the 
diſpoſition of our Soul, rather 
than the Geſticulations of our 
body. 1. In ſhort, ſhould we 
look no further than this. exte- 
riour Grace, it would follow, 
that thoſe who have any corpo- 
ral incommodity , would paſs 
for Monſters among men 3 
whereas their Souls being well 
cultivated and polite, their a- 
Ctions may be as pleaſing, as the 
actions of the handſomeſt man. 
To eſtabliſh therefore the 
Rules of true Generoſity, I find 
ve have no more to do, but to. 
apply to the Rules of Civility ; 
which Civility being nothing 


1. Neque enim ſolum corporis qui ad na- 
turam apti ſunr, ſed multo etiam magis ani- 
mi morus probandi, qui item ad naturam ac- 
commodari ſunt .Cic. lib. x. Off. 


but 


tem. Cic, Rh. 
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but a certain Modeſty and Px- 
dor required 1n all our actions ; 
it is of that vertue properly we 
are to give deſcription; I. and 
that a deſcription would be ſuffi- 
cient to direct towards the ac- 
quiſition of that, politeneſs, that 
apreeableneſs, that I know not 
What,” which has power to con- 
clliate the applanſe and affecti- 
ons of all people, in ſpight of 
any natural or accidental defor- 
mity._ | 


1. Modeſtia eft per quam pudor honeſe- 
.tis claram & ſtabilem comparat auQoritge 
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CH AP. IL. 


The Definition, the Circumſtan- 
ces, and the different Kinds 
of Civility. 


Ivility is defined, r A $cj- 

4 ence in inſtruting how to 
diſpoſe all our words and aFions 
in their proper and true places. 
But nothing can beſaid or done 
exatly, and with Civility , 
without four circumſtances be 
obſerved : Firſt, That every one 
behave himſelf according to his 
age and condition. Secondly, 
That reſpe# be preſerv'd to the 
quality of the perſon with whone 
we converſe. Thirdly, That we 
conſider the time; And Fourthly, 


x. Scientia earum rerum quz# agentur aut 
dicentur, loco ſuo collocandarum. Cic. Lib. 
1, 0ff 


the 
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the place where we are. Theſe 
Circumſtances relating to' the 
knowledge of our ſelves and 
other people, and to the obſer- 
vation of times and places, are 
of ſuch neceſſary importance, 
that if any of the four be defi- 
client, all our actions (how well 
intended ſoever) are but defor- 
med and imperfect. 

But it would be no caſte mat- 
ter to preſcribe Rules of Civi- 
lity ſo exact, as that they ſhould 
comply with all times, perſons, 
and places in the world; ſceing 
nothing 1s. more obvious than 
variety of Cuftoms, and that 
what 1s decent in one Nation, 
1s undecent in another; what 1s 
uſeful, and perhaps profitable 
in one Age, declines, and grows 
contemptible in the next; m 
ſhort, nothing 1s ſo intrinſically 
decorous , but the experience 

4 Or 
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or capricto of Mankind alters, 
or explodes 1t. 

By reaſon of this variety, our 
reſolution 1s to treat of 1t as it 
ſtands at this time in reputation 
among Chriſtians z after which, 
by ſome few diſtinQtions we ſhall 
elaborate and prepare it for 
practice. 

Asto the manner of Deport- 
ment at Coronations, Entries, 
Cavalcades, and all publick Ce- 
remonies, we refer to the He- 
ralds, Publick Officers, or ſuch- 
- as in their Travels have made 
them their particular obſerva- 
tion. The conducting of Em- 
baſſadors, the formalities at In- 
ſtallments, Creation of Magi- 
ſtrates, and ſuch kind of So- 
Jemnities, being no part of my 
preſent province; your com- 
mand, nor my deſign reaching 
no farther than ſome ſhort dire- 

Ctions 
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ions for particular demeanor. 

' To come then to the point, 
and explain our ſelves in as few 
words as we may. This Mode- 
ſty or Civility we ſpeak of, if 
taken right, is nothing elſe but 
humility z which being well 
practiſed by perſons of Honour, 
(for there is no Quality, no E- 


ſtate, no Pedegree, exempts any 
man from the exerciſe of Ver- 


tue: and indeed the greateſt 
perſons are but mean and deſpi- 
cable amongſt wiſe men, if they 
be not ennobled thereby) this 
vertue, I ſay, being well practi- 
ſed, is ſufficient to pronounce a 
man civil, and a Gentleman. - 
This Humility conſiſts not on- 
ly in a moderate and ſubmilſs 
opinion of our ſelves; but in 
preferring the. ſatisfaftion and + 
commodity of other people be- 
fore our own, and that ſo inge- 
B-5z mouflss 
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niouſly ; 1 that we cannot pro- 
yoke or diſoblige any one with- 
out great trouble and horrour 3 
and to be of this diſpoſition, 1s 
to be truly modeſt; the reaſon 
ts, becauſe as there is nothing 
leſſens, or makes a man more in- 
ſupportable, than infolence and 
vanity 3 ſo there 1s nothing re- 
commends him ſo ſtrongly to 
the affections of all people, as 
affability and ſubmiſſion. It is 
a Character God Almighty has 
imprinted 1n all the vertues 
which ſpring from him; to affect 
the eyes, and allure the heart of 
all ach as are beholders of their 
_ practice; and amongſt. all theſe 
vertues, this of Humility has 


1 Modeſtia. provenit ex quadam dulcedi-. 
ne affeus, qua quis horret omne quod po- 
reſt alium contriſtare, S. Th, 2. 2. quaF, 
I57. Art.3. , | 

Juftiriz partes ſunt non violare hominem, 
yerecundiz non offendere, Cic, /ib; 1, Off. 


that 
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that priviledge in extraordinary |_ 
eminence ;. from whence it hap- : 
pens, though a perſon of known 
modeſty and humility be guilty- 
of any formal indecency un his 
Carriage, it ſhall be ſo fi from 
being objected to his diſparage- 
ment, that every one will en- 
deavour to excule it - whereas 
on the other ſide, a proud and- 
imperious perſon, adorned with. 
never ſo much Breeding, and: 
beautified with never ſo much: 
Art, difpleaſes all people, and- 
1s unwelcome where ever he- 

OES. 7a 

Modeſty therefore is the ef- 
fect of Humility, as Civility and 
the gratefulneſs of our actions, 
is the cfiect of our Modeſty. 


CHAPeis 
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CHAP. IL 


The difference betwixt things de- 
cent and indecent, according 


O this muſt be added, the 
difference betwixt things - 
civil 'and uncivil, convenient 
and inconvenient; for let a man 
be never ſo humble, if he be 
{ſtupid at the ſame time, or mos : 
roſe,: he ſhall never paſs for ei- 
__ thercivilor modeſt, nor be ever 
admitted into the. Converſation 
of Gentlemen. | 
For. the better diſtinQqion be- 
twixt: decent. and - undecent 
things, it is principally to be de- 
ſifged ; our - Gentleman ſhould 
have a good natural] judgment 
as perception, to diſcern the 
- 10US qQualities:of things 3 =- | 
QF: 
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for want of that many times we 
miſtake and fall into abſurdi- 
ties, taking things for myſteries 
and miracles of wit, which a- 
mong ſober and judicious peo- 
ple, are but trivial and vain. 


In the next place it is neceſſa- - | 


ry an exaCt obſervation be taken 

of what is own'd and eftabliſht 

for civil or uncivil, in the place 
where we are. 

' In the third place, regard is 

to be had not to confound fa- 

miliarity and civility. 

For the firſt there are 'no - 
precepts tq be given, it being a 
natural gift without the affi-- 
ſtance of Art; only 'tis re&i- 
fied and improved by educati- 
on ſometimes, and extraordi- 
nary inſpection upon our ſelves. - 

he ſecond is formed both + 
of-the general conſent and pra- - 
tice of all well bred men, and 

| certain - 
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certain peculiar Rules -of de- 
cency, which Nature has like- 
wiſe inſcribed. Her alſo we 
are to follow as our model and 


- guide, obſerving her preſcripts 


in things which are honourable, , 
and her modeſty and retention 
in things which are otherwiſe. z 
For example, fo ſtrong an ob- 
ligation has ſhe laid upon us to- 
conduct our ſelves, 2 according 
to her directions, that if we de- 
viate and tranſgreſs her. Rules, 
etther in word or action, (as it 
happens to ſuch as counterfeit 
the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of 
their yoice, as they think it 
more commendable, or afte& 
any particular poſtures or mo- 
tiotls in their marches or other. 


"# gue fi ſequamur ducem naturain, nun- 
quam aberrabimus, Cic. ib, 

2 Admodum autem tuenda ſunt {ut cuin 
que non vitiola, ſed ramen propria, quo fact» 
Iius decorum tucaturt, 75, 


geſtures), 
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geſture) that conſtraint and ir- 
regularity immediately diſplea- 
ſes, and by common conſent, and 
anatural inclinationin all people 
to integrity and truth, 1s found 
immediately indecent. 1 

Furthermore, Nature having 
a deſire to conceal ſome parts of 
our Bodies, and to prevent ſome 
kind of ations ; cuſtom and uſe 
are.ſo well agreed toconcur,that: 
the perſon who ſhould publickly 
diſcover them, would appear 
the moſt ungentle man in the 
world; ſo ſtrong a caution has 
ſbe laid upon us: of acting or - 
ſpeaking. nothing contrary to- 
her dictates of honour and mo» 
deſty. 2 


\ 


1 I4 maxime quemquem decer, quod eft 
eujuſque ſnum maxime Cic, ib, In omnt 
genere quz ſunt rea & {implicia laudantue. 
NH, C. 2 Quz cnimnacura occultavir, eadem 
omnes, qui ſana mente ſunt, remoyent ab 0- 
aulis , ipfique neceſſirati dant -operam ,, nt 
quem occul:ifſime pareant, Cic, 1b, 


For 
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- For other aftions where Na« 
tare has not been ſo preciſe, but 
left us the ſame liberty with 0- 
ther Creatures, as in ſpitting, 
coffing, ſneezing, eating, arink 

ing, &c.' We may follow our 
own fancies, becauſe every man 
1s naturally convinc'd the more 
remote and contrary his ations 
are to the 'example of Brutes, 
the nearer does he approach to 


-_ that perfection to which man. 


tends by natural propenſity, -ac+ 
cording to the preheminence 
of his nature. 

For as there are ſome ations 
naturally indiſpenſible, and 
maſt be done, how - undecent 
ſoever they be in themſelves, 1t 
is required they be performed 
© with as much modeſty and re-- 
| - moteneſs from the practice: of 
© Beaſts as is poſlible. Foe 

Other- things there are whielv 

have 
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have no dependency of Nature, 
but have been introduced and 
allowed in all times among us, 
as to pull oft ones Hat in teſtt- 

mony of reſpect; to give Su- 
' periours or equals: the  prece- 
dence; to allow them the upper 
end of the Table or Chamber, 
and the Wall, as they walk 1n 
the Streets, Thele are things 
ſo generally expected, and ſo 
eſſential to Civility, that if a 
man does not re-ſalute a perſon 
which hath ſaluted him with his 
Hat, though his condition be 
. never ſomean, he will be lookt- 
upon as unoivil, and 11] bred, 
let his extraction be never ſo 
great. 

The third thing we have 
thought neceſſary, confiſts in 'a 
judicious diſcrimination of fa- 
miliarity and reſpect 3 and this 
diſtinction .is- of the more im-- 

portance, - 
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portance, becauſe upon ſome 
occaſions familiarity may be de- 
cent and becoming, and at 0- 
thers preſumptuous and trou- 
bleſome. 

Wherefore it 1s not 1nconve- 

ment firſt to underſtand, that 
Familiarity is a gentle liberty 
betwixt perſons ating or dif- 
courſing together, by which it is 
tacitely and reciprocally agreed 
to take that in good part, which 
7n ſtritneſs at ot' er times, or in 
other company, might poſſubly di fe 
pleaſe. 
* It is moreover to be obſery- 
ed, _ all humane converſa- 
tion paſſes betwixt Equals, or 
Superior and Inferior ; and that 
all tranſaftion whatever 1s ma- 
naged betwixt perſons of long, 
little, or no acquaintance at 
all. 

Betwixt Equals, if one knows 
how 
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how to manage it well, familia- 
rity is laudable; if but a little, 
'tis dangerous; if not at all, 'tis 
rude, and diſcovers weaknels of 
judgment. 

From an Infertour to a Supe- 
riour (unleſs he knows him ex- 
tremely well, or (if but a little) 
by his expreſs command) fami- 
liarity 1s ſaucineſs; and if he 
knows him not at all, impudence 
1n the higheſt. 

From Superiour to Inferiour, 
familiarity is graceful, and ob- 
liges the perſon which receivcs 
It. 

So then according to theſe re- 
marks all our aftions in reſpect 
of other perſons, are cither ab- 
ſolute and independant, or de- 
pendant according to the dif 
ference of ſuperiority, equality, 
or inferiority. To the firſt all 
things are lawful, becauſe they 

com- 
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command the others ;- and hay- 
Ing no right to cenſure, the in- 
feriour muſt be contented to *' 
ſuffer, - The ſecond are at li» 
berty among themſelves; but 
the third are more particularly 
obliged to the Rules of mo» 
delty. * - 3 
- For theſe reaſons the two firſt 
may be famfliar without indeco- 
ram, þut thetliird never, with- 
out exprels order- fromthe. per-- 
fon on whom he depends. 

But as theſe general principles 
would 'be of good ſervice to 
ſuch perſons as knew how to 
apply thetn in all their Conver- 
fations, ſo likewiſe it -mnſt be 
proportionably uſeful, if-I re> - 
duce them to ſome heads, and 
make them more plain and in- 
cell1gible thereby. 

Here thefefore- we will com- 
mence our Eſlay, in propoſing 

at 


. 
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an example of the converſe be- 

, twixt an Inferiour and Superi- 
our, with whom there 1s no in- 
timate acquaintance; this be- 
ing the caſe which requires, and 
affords more precepts than ei- 
ther of the other.. Let us be- 
gin then with a.-young Gentle- 
man, whom we are to poliſh for 
the viſiting and converſing with 
great perſons, in all places, and 
at all times ſhall occur. 


m_—_— 


CHAP. IV. 


His entrance into the great per- 
ſons houſe; his obſerudions at 
the door, in the Anti-cham- 
bers, and elſewhere. 


O begin-with the door of 
a Prince, or Great Perſon, 

It 1s uncivil to knock hard, or - 
to 
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to give more than one knock. 
At the door of his Bed-cham- ,f « 
ber or Cloſet, ta knock, is no 
leſs than brutiſh; the way is 
to ſcratch only with their nails. 
When he ſcratches with his 
'rails at the Kings Bed-chamber 
door, or any other Great Per- 
ſons, and the Uſher demands 
hisname, he muſt tell him his 
ſirname only, without the qua- 
lification of Mr. S. or my Lord. 
When he comes into a great 
mans houſe or chamber, it is not 
civil to wrap himſelf up in his 
Cloak; but in the Kings Court 
he runs great hazard of corre- 

Ction, - + 
_ It is boldneſs to enter of him- 
ſelf, without being introduc'd. 
If it be of importance to him 
to enter, and there be no body 
to..introduce: him, he muſt try 
gcutly whether the door be 
lockt 
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lockt or bolted on the inſide 3 


|, if it be, he is not to knock, or 


fiddle about the Lock, like an 
impatient ' perſon, as if he 
would pick it, but he muſt pa- 
tiently expect till it be opened, 
or ſcratch ſoftly to make them 
hear ; if no body comes, he muſt 
retire to ſome diſtance, leſt be- 
ing found about the door, he 
ſhould be taken as an Eves- 
dropper or Spy, which would 

e great offence to all perſons 
of quality. | 

It 1s but civil to walk with 
his Hat off in the Halls and 
Anti-chambers, and this 1s to 
be obſerved, he who enters 1s 
obliged always to ſalute the 
firſt. 

It 1s contrary to Civility, to 
bid a perſon (his Superiour) to 
put on his Hat ; and on the 0- 
ther fide, the incivility 1s no 
lels, 


, 
CAL 
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leſs, if in putting on his own 
Hat, he makesnot the perſon to 
whom he is ſpeaking put on his 
alſo, though he be his inferiour, 
if he be not his dependant. 

When the King or Queen's 
Tables are ſpread, *tis corrige- 
able to keep on his Hat, as like- 
wile when the Officers come by 
with the covering or meat. 

"Tis rude to drink to a Lady 
of your own, much more of 
greater quality, than your ſelf, 
with your Hat on; and to be 
cover d when ſhe is drinking to 
you. When Dinner is going 
up to any Nobleman's Table, 
where you are a ſtranger, or of 
an inferiour quality, 'tis civil 
and good manners to be unco- 
ver'd. | 

When any one of extraordi- 
nary quality 1s preſent, 'tis un- 
evil to whiſper, or to turn 

your 
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your face as if you were going 


el, 50 dO It. 


To laugh, talk, or ask que- 
ſtions at Muſick entextainments, 
is diſobliging and unkind; for 
they are ſhewing all their ex- 
cellencies for your diverſion, 
and ſtriving which ſhall excell 
in that, which you are to judge; 
beſides the noiſe and diſtur- 
bance you make, 1s offenſive to 
them that are more attcntive. 

'Tis to affront a man, when 
he is in the middle of a ſerious 
diſcourſe, to fall in talk to ſome 
in company of another matter. 

In any Room where our $11 
periours are, it 1s not good 
manners to ſit down unlels d8- 
fired. | 

In the Bed-chamber he muſt 
be always uncovered : In the 
Queens: Chamber, the Ladies 
which enter, make their reye- 
C rences 
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rences towards the Bed, to 
which it is not permitted any ok,gff 
them to approach, though there 
be no Rails nor Balliſters about 
IK, 

As to:theLadies, it 1sconve- 
nient for them to know, that 
beſides the Punctilio of their 
Courteſies, there 1s the Ceremo- 
ny of the Mask, the Hoods, and 
the Trains; for it isnoleſs than 
rudeneſs in a woman, to enter 
into any ones Chamber, to 
whom fhe owes any reſpect , 
with her Gown tucked up, with 
her Mask upon her face, or a 
Hood about her head, unleſs it 
be thin and perſpicuous. 

It is to be ſtrictly obſerved 
likewiſe, that their Courteſjes be 
not ſhort and precipitate z but 
grave and low, if there beroom, 
if it be only 1n paſting, a mode- 
rate inclination is ſufficient, 

Tt 
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It is not civil to. have their 
lasks on before perſons of ho- 
nour, 1n any place where they 
may by ſeen ; unleſs they be in 
the ſame Coach together at the 
ſame time. _ * 

It is uncivil to keep their 
Masks on when they are falute- 
ing any ofie, unleſs it be at a 
good diſtance : But even 1n 
that caſe they pull it off before 
any perſon of the blood. | 
. In the Chamber of any great 
perſon, where the Bed israiled 
10, it is rudeneſs to fit down up- 
on the Rails. 

It 1s indiſcretion alſo to lean 
upon. the Arms of” the Kings 
Chair, or to loll upon the back 
ofit ; to prevent which, it 1s 
commonly turned towards the 
wall. 

Whilſt he attends in the 
Anti-Chamber, or Preſence 
C: 2 Chamber 


2 
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Chamber, it is not decent to 
walk up and down the Room a® 
and if at any time he does ſo, 
it is the Uſhers duty, and com- 
mon practice to rebuke him. 
Itisnoleſs abſurd to whiſtl 
or ling for his divertiſement (as 
they call it) whilſt he is wait- 
ing in thoſe Rooms, or in th 
ſtreet, or any-other place where 
there 1s concourle of people. 


OC 


= 


CHAP. V. 


Regulates his Converſation 772 
Company. " 


S it 1s a token of indiſcre- 
A tion and vanity for one to 
enter boldly, and without Cere- 
mony, into a Room where peo- 
ple are in diſcourſe (though he 
be of their acquaintance) un 

leſs 


| os 
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leſs his buſineſs be extraordi- 
ary, and he can ſteal in with- 
out diſturbing them: ſo it is the 
mark of. incogitancy of 1ll- 
breeding, when one comes into 
a Room, to ball out as their 
throats would ſpit, to. the per- 


ſon of their acquaintance'z your 
ſervant Sir 5, your humble Ser- 


vant, Madam: I wiſh you good 
aay. But he muſt enter quietly 
and civily, and when he comes 
near the perſon he would ſa- 
tate, make his Complement.mo- 


deſtlyand gravely, without any 


ſuch noiſe or obſtreperouſnels. 
It-they do him the civility to 


\ riſe when he comes in,- he muſt 


have: extraordinary. care he 
takes not any of their places, 
but ſeat himſelf upon another, 
and rather behind than before 
any body ; obſerving ſtill not 
to (it down till 'they be all in 
= C3 their 
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. their places ; 1t being great 1n- 
decorum to fit down in tha 
caſe, ' whilſt any perſon which 
'gave him that reſpect, contmues 
upon his legs. 

Leſs tolerable it is to ——_— 
what. they were talking oft; or 
(if they be 1n diſcourſe) to in- 

. terrupt them, and enquire ha- 
 ſtity What's that 2 Who did? 
Who ſaid ſo? eſpecially if they 
be whiſpering or talking _1n 
private. | 
Tis raſh, and ſavours of a 
-hair-brained humour, for any 
one to ask another in the mid- 
dleofa Story, what was the be- 
ginning. 
Art firſt coming in to a Room 
' 1t 1s very unmannerly to ſalute 
any women in the company 
except your own acquaintance, 
for there may be ſome of too 
great quality for your ap- 
RE proach, 


d. v” 
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proach, whom you may 1gno-+ 
antly offend. 

In viſiting a Lady lately come 
out of the Country, or after a 
journey, it 1s not enougly to 
{ſalute her, but her Gentlewoman 
alſo, if ſhe be then preſent. But 
this ought eſpecially to be ob- 
ſerv'd among the Sex. 

It one be in company tis 
not civil to ſpeak to any one of 
them, (or to any Servant that 
comes in by accident) in a lan- 
gage the reſt do- not under- 

and. = 

It is not civil to whiſper in 
company , and leſs to laugh 
when you have done; for peo- 
ple being generally conſcious, 
are apt to apply it to themſelves, 
and conceive ſometimes fo 
great diſpleaſure as 1s not caſily 
removed. 

I think it ſcarce neceſſary to 

C 4 ſet 
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ſet down the documents which 
15 given every day. to Children gf; 
as when ever they anſwer yes, 
or no, to give always the Ti- 
tles of Sir, Madam, or my 
Lord, as they are due ;- as yes 
Sir; no Madam, ec. 1t is hand- 
{ome alſo when one is to con- 
tradict any perſon of quality, 
and to anſwer in the negative, 
it 15not to be done bluntlywith 

a No, Sir, that is not ſo, but by 
circumtocution , as Pardon me 
Sir, Tbeg your pardon, Madam, 
if T preſume to ſay, firking and 
pratling are but ill ways to pleaſe. 

It is obvious too, that 1t 1s 
but a Ruſtick and Clowniſh 
kind of wit, to put $7r,or Madan 
after any word, ſo as to render 
his meaning ambiguous, as, to 
ſay, this Book is bound #n Calf, 

_ Sir; this is a fine Mare, Madam), 
or he is mounted upon an Aſs, t#y , 
Lord, &C. It 
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Et. is not handſom to add af- 
r the Titles. of - Sir, or Ma- 
ar, the Sirname, or quality 
of the perſon one ſpeaks to, as 
toſay, Tes Mr. Cicero z; No Mr:.. 
Conſul - but rather, yes Sir, . ns: 
Sir, and no more. . ., | 
. When one ſpeaks any. thing. 
Complementally, or runs out in- 
to extravagant expreſſion: ut 
commendation of the perſon-to 
wham he ſpeaks, 1t isnot .civil 
to ſlay, you jeer me, Sir, but the 
phraſe muſt be altered, and one: 
way lay,. you amaze me, Sir; &c. 
When one tells any ſtory-or 
aſtion af another , -eſpecrally 
if it be to the diſadvantage-of 
the perſon who did it ;. it-19nvt 
good to father it upon the per-- 
fon to whom we are fpeaking,. 
exptel}95;1.or under his' own 
narhe 5 but to do it more remote-- 
_ | t;-and by ſome indefinite term,, 
T: C5; . a® 
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as to ſay, ſuch a thing was done 
raſhly,, ſuch a thing had bee 
more obligingly let alone; 1s bet- 
ter than to tell him bluntly, he 
was mad to do ſuch a thing, or 
he diſobliged ſuch a man in do- 
79g ſo or ſo. 

'''Great care 1s to be had like- 
wile of ſpeaking imperioully, or 
uſing any words of command 
towards the perſon to whom we 
are ſpeaking; we are rather to 
accuſtom our ſelves to a way of 
circumlocution, by varying the 
phraſe in |ſome other indefinite 
manner ; as inſtead of ſaying, 
come, go, do, or ſay ſuch a thing, 
we mult ſay, if you think it con 
wenient, come: you will do well 
to go; inmy judgement it would 
be well to do jo. 

It 1s no ſmall -argument of in- 
diſcretion, in a perſon that 
ſhovld, be. thought otherwile , 

ro 


kw IT 
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to magnifie, or talk much of his 
ife, his Children or Relati- 
ons,. in the company of perſons 
of - quality; . nor before any 
company., eſpecially of ſtran- 
gers; yet perhaps you may hear 
ſome ſay to this effect; Good 
lack, how did I laugh laſt night 
at zry Robbin; 7 did-not think it 
poſſible for a Child to hawve'ſo much 
wit 5. T believe he hath too much 
wit to live, &c. This betrays an. 
Ignorance in a mans behaviour, . 
and-ſuch like diſcourſe ſeldom 
pleaſeth any but themſelves , 
though they may be ſpoken of 
upon occaſion, if it be done 
pertinently, and without] ex- 
travagant commendation, 

It 1+ not handſom to appear. 
afteted, or over-much. pleaſed. 
with the commendations of. 
ones Relations; nor when one 
ipeaks of his own Wife, to. 

| MENt3Orr: 
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mention her by her name or 
quality, or any term of fami 
liarity uſed betwixt themſelves 3 
as for example, 1t would not be 
 handſomit Czcero, or any Preſt- 
dent were ſpeaking of his. Wite, 
for him to ſay, Madam Cicero, 
did ſo; Madam la Preſidente, 
ſaid this 5 or, my joy, my duck 
went hither or thithey ; but mueh 
better it would be to ſay only 
my Wife, A Wite ſpeaking of 
her Husband before perſons of 
ordinary condition, may call 
him by his name, with the ad- 
dition of Maſter, if he uſes that 
title; but before perſons of qua- 
lity, ſhe 1s to ſay only my Huf- 
band : The man which careſles, 
or expreſles much fondneſs , 
to his Wite, before company, 
makes himſelf ridiculous. 
It is not civil to enquire too- 
particularly. , of the Husband, 
after 
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after his Wife; unleſs ſhe has 
" H abſent in the Country, or 

eſperately 11l ; eſpecially, if he 
be a perſon for whom we ought 
to have any reſpect. 

And if it happens, we are 
bound in Civility to inquire of 
the Husband, we muſt proceed 
contrary to: his way ; for where- 
as he in diſcretion is to ſay no 
more than #zy, Wife, in ſpeaking 
of her; we: muſt not follow his 
example, and cry rudely, how 
old is your Wife? or how does your 
Wife s but obſerving the quality 
of the Husband, ſay hom old. zs 
my Lady your Wife TI wiſh my 
Lady Preſpdent, or my Lady Dut- 
cheſs much happineſs. 

Noris it good Manners to ask. 
any perſon , eſpecially a Wo- 
man, how old ſhe is; for all 
that are old would be thought 
otherwiſe, at» eaſt not to un- 

dergo: . 


»+ a 0 
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:  dergo theinfirmities thereof. 
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Avoid unſuitable and hyper: 
bolical commendations of any 
perſon 5 for any exceſs nauſe-* 
ates, and it will be a kind of- 
detraction from thoſe you ſpeak 
to, and bears with it a tinqure- 
of arrogance. For he that com- 
mends another, would have him 


eſteemed upon his judgment :: 


it is neceſſary for him that doth 
it to- reflect upon his own re-: 
pute; for it diſparageth a wiſe 
man to be commended by a 
Fool, nor is it any credit for.+ 
ood man to be commended 


y a debaucht. 


. - * Being m the Company of 


perſons 'of Quality, unleſs one 
be of greater Dignity himſelf, 
It 1s no leſs ridiculous to men- 
tion ones Relations, with their 


b. Titles of Honour (though we 


ought always to- ſpeak of- them- 
| . with 


od 
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_withk.reſpe&) as to ſay My Lord. 

4 Father, my _ my mother; 
h 


ey are only to be called wy 
Sather, my mother; nor 1s 1t 
proper for Children of any big- 
neſs, tocall them Dad or Mam; 
much leſs to call them by their 
Names, or their Titles. 

When one ſpeaks to a third. 
perſon, of any perſon of quality 
who is preſent, it 1s not civil to/ 
name him bluntly, if he ftands 
by; as for example, 1& I were 
ſpeaking to Cicero of Ceſar, in. 
the preſence of Ceſar, and ſhould 
tell him Ceſar had done great 
things in France; and Cicero 
ſhould ask me who took Gergo- 


via? T muſt not nod my head 


and cry He; that would be a 
diſobligation to Ceſar, and ſa- 
vour too much of contempt : 
But I muſt anſwer, this Gentle- 
mart. took it; and It. 15 no leſs 


uncivil 


- 
& -Y ; » 
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uncivil to point with ones finger 
to the-perſon of whom we rg, 
fpeaking, if hebe in the room. 

It 15 improper likewiſe to ſend. 
Commendations or Meſlages to 
any body, by our Superiours ;; 
but we muſt rather find out ſome 
other perſon that is either equal 
or inferiour. 

It is defect of Civility like- 
wiſe, and \good:Breeding, to ins 
- terrupt .any perſon that js our 

Superiour, it he be in diſcqurſe; 

and makes us ridiculous to ſpeak 

in that caſe but when we are 
ipoken to. 

When a. perſon: of f 1periour 
Quality;asks a quelt:0n1a Com- 
pany, where there are many. 
more our SUperiours, 1t 1$/arro: 
gance to anſwer hrit, though the 
queſtion be but trivial ;. as what 
is it a Clock? what dayitit 2 
evelt in thoſe: queitions we are 

TQ- 
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to give precedence to our bet- 
s, unleſs they be made parti- 
larly to us. 

- If a perfon for whom we bear 
any common reſpect, heſitates _ 
in his diſcourſe, to conſider 
what he has to ſay, or to rub up 
his memory 3 'tis rude to cut 
him ofi quite, or interrupt him, 
though 1n his afliſtance; as if 
one were telling that Ceſar de- 
feated Pompey in the Battel of, of, 
of; it would be unhandſom 'for 
one to clap in, and cry Pharſa- 
lia; he ought rather to attend 
tillhe be askt. 

In the ſame manner, 1t 1s not 
Gentile to refifie a Superiour, 
though he be in a miſtake, be- 
cauſe it would look like a kind 
of contradiction ; as if he ſhould 
lay, It was a teſtimony of good 


nature in Darius, to weep when 


be ſaw Alexander dead, Where 
| Darius 
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Darixs 18 miſtaken for Alexar- 
der, weare obliged in — 
to attend till he recollects him- 
ſelf, or gives us occaſion to un- 
_ deceive him; and then we are 
todo it without any refletion,; 

In ſpeaking to a perſon, itis 
not c1vil to cry, Tox underſtand 
me T hope ? Do you underſtand 
mes? TI do not know whether 1 
explain my ſelf ſufficiently. One 
muſt ſay nothing 1n that nature; 
but proceed in his diſcourſe); 
and if he perceive he does not 
underſtand, repeat, or illuſtrate 
what he ſaid before in as few 
words as is poſlible. 

In relating any ſtory, 'tis ri- 
diculous to ſay almoſt at every 
word, ſaid he, or ſaid ſhe. 

Caution muſt be had likewiſe 
of ſpeaking any thing may per- 
plex or trouble any one; or 
remembring or reviving any 

affair, 
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affair, that is not to the advan- 
age of the perſon to whom they 
ſpeak. 

To ſleep, go away, or gape, 
whilſt one 1s Te 13 not 
only uncivil, but ſtupid ; and to 
belaughing and playing the fool 
| | IS as bad ; care ras 1 muſt 


be had not to play with ones 
fingers, to pat or toy with him 
that ſits next, nor do any chil- 
diſh thing to provoke him to 
laugh; leſt the Company bein 
indiſpoſed for ſuch idle kiverks 
ons, take pet and be gone. 

If a perſon of Quality be 1n 
the Company of Ladies, 'tis too 
juvenile and light to play with 
them, to: toſs or tumble them 3 
to kiſs them by ſurpriſe, to force 
away their Hoods, their Fans, 
or their Muffs. 

It 1s undandſom 'among La- 
dies, or any other ſerious Com- 


pany, 
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pany, tothrow off oaes Cloak, 
to -pull off ones Perruque , 
Doublet, to cut ones Nails , 
tye ones Garter, .to: Ek 
Shoos, if they piuch : ; to call for 
ones night Gown, and Slippers 
to be at eaſe, nor ſiag between 
the teeth, nor drum with ones 
fingers; all which are as jncon- 
gruous, as for an Officer of Horſe 
to appear in ſhooes when he-is 
called ro attend the General. 

'Tis unpleafing,: likewiſe, .to 
hear a, man always complaining 
of his diſtempers in Company z 
and implies either ſtupidity or 
hypocrifie 3 it being to be {up- 
poled, he does it ether by that 
vain and 1impertiaeqt pretence, 
$0. conceal his want,of . abiliry 
to maintain any difcourſez. or 
that he may be thereby permit- 
ted to take his own eale , 
209gp to the diſturbance of 
tne 
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the reſt of the Company. 
4 When any Jewel, or other 
Rarity is ſhown to the company, 
*tis indecent to clap ones hand 
upon it. to {ee it firſt; .it being 
much better manners to mode- 
rate our Curioſity, and expeCt 
patiently till it comes to our 
turn, and when it does, it argues 
no great diſcretion to admire 1t 
too much, or to run out into 
any extravagant commendati- 
ons, as ſome peopledo, whoby 
their immoderate tranſport , 
. convince us they haveſeen no- 
thing curious before, and have 
no true eſtimate of the value of 
things. 

On the other ſide, to be cold 
and indifferent in praiſing what 
is really commendable, is 2 ſign 
of ſullenneſs and moroitty , 
eſpecially in great perſons, and 
is10grateful to all the vg ; 
the 
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_ the beſt way therefore is to be 
modeſt and juſt, and to giv 
things their approbation as he® 
think them to deſerveit. 

It is not improper to adyer- 
tiſe in this place, that when any 
thing 1s preſented to one by a 
Superiour or Equal, 'tis decent 
to receive it with his Glove off, 
kiſſing his hand; as alſo when 
he returns it, or preſents any 
thing to another : Butifa thing 
be deſired of us, the beſt way 
1s to deliver it immediately , 
without making him expect. 

When a Curioſity - 1s once 
produced among Company, 'tis 
uncivil to put it up till all have 
ſeen it that are delirous, 

It is barbarous, and argues 
the height of indiſcretion, to 
peep over ones ſhoulder, when 
he is writing, and ungentilewhen 


he is reading , and fond tocaſt 
his 
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his eyes (Fioully upon any Pa- 
RFr's lying th his way, 

'Tis not handſom, likewiſe, 
| to come too near thoſe who are 
telling of Money ; any Trunk 
that is open, or any Cloſet where 
Jewels or ſuch Rarities are laid - 
1 In like manner if one be 1n 
his Cloſet with any perſon who 
is ſuddenly called out, it 1s civil 
to go out with him, and attend 
his return in ſome other room. 

'Tis incivility before a'perſon 
of Quality, to read any Letter 
or other Paper that is brought 
to him, unleſs the ſaid perſon be 
concerned therein, or does Ex- 
prefly deſire it, 

Itnew Company comes in, or 
any perlon riſes to be gone; or 
to pay reſpect to them that are 
entring , though they be our 


1 Ni boy 0j39 & las cartar;, ni las manos 4 
las arcas refranes, | 


Inferiours, 
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Inferiours, - it 1s but Eivility to . 
riſe alſo. 

If any one comes in to FI 4 
with us from a perſon for whom 
we ought to have a reſpect, 
though 1t be but a Footman ; we 
are: obliged in Civility to riſe 
from our ſeat, and receive his 
Meſſage with our Hats oft. 

If we be obliged to go and 
come 1n to the room before per- 
ſons of Quality, we are to have 
a care of turning our backs upon 
them, and are to endeavour to 
go out backwards as much as 
WE Can, 

Late Cuſtom hath diſpenſed 
with 2 Rule of Civility, which 
1s ſolemn taking of leave at de- 
parture from Company. When 
many are met together at a Vi1- 
fit, and ſome are diſcourſing, or 
others at Cards, 'tis not unman- 
nerly to rife up and only take 

leave 
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leave of the-Lady you gave the 
Yilit to,” and go without ſpeak- 
ing to any of the reſt, ex- 
cept they riſe up. 

'Tis of late, likewiſe, obler- 
ved not to call any Gentlewo- 
man by'herſirname, adding on- 
ly Madam to it, but rather Mrs.- 
as not Madam Foan, what's a 
Clock £ but what 3s t a Clock, 
Madam'? not my ſervice to Ma- 
dam 842th, but rather to Mrs, 
Smith.- | 
But above all things, our 
. principal care muſt be of intru- 
ding- upon perſons 1n private 
_ diſcourſe, which: will be difſco- 
vered cither | by their -'retire- 
ment, their whiſpering, or b 
the changing their Goals 
upon our approach; having ob- 
ſeryed either of theſe ligns, -we 
are preſently to withdraw-upon 
penalty of falling _ great 1n- 
diſcretion. For 
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For Companies met uponany 
Solemnity or Ceremony , wg 
muſt take ſpecially notice of two 
ſorts of people ; the Authors of 
the Ceremony , or the Perſons 
tavited. 

To the Authors 1n the firſt 
place, if the Ceremony be-any 
ſerious matter, we mult always 
give place, though they be our 
Infertours + For example, at a 
Wedding, the Bride, Bride- 
groom, their Relations, and the 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons, have al- 
ways the preheminence 3 and 
we are inclvility obliged to do 
them,though they be very much 
beneath us. Tf it be at a Chriſt- 
ning, the God-fathers, God- 
mothers, Child, Widwife, and 
ſuch of the Matrons as aremoſt 
eſſential to the Ceremony, are 
in equity to precede'; If it be 
a Funeral, the Relations of the 

> dead 
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dead perſons are incourlſeto go 
firſt and have the moſt honou- 
rable place; if it be at an Of- 
fering, or Religious Proceſſion, 
the Church-wardens and other 
Officers of the Church, are to be 
in the Van. 

As to the perſons invited, if 
we be of that number, we are 
not to place our ſelves, if there 
be any body elſe to diſpoſe of 
us; but if there be none, but 
every body is left at his own 
liberty, 'txs diſcretion to leave 
the beſt places void for perſons 
_ of greater quality z unleſs we be 
of ſuch aDignity andCharaQer, 
as obliges us, according to Cu- 
ſtom, to ſtand upon out Punctt- 
lices, not ſo much out of an opi- 
nion of our ſelves, as in confi- 
deration of the honour we owe 
to the Society, of which we are 
Members, or to the Prince, 
D 2 whole 
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whoſe Miniſters we are. 
Inſhort, in regard of all ſorts. 
of people, our Civility concer- 
ning the place, ought to be re- 
ulated upon a right eſtimation, 
firſt of our ſelves, and then of 
other perſons. It is commonly 
lookt upon as Civility to give 
place; or at leaſt offer it. to Ec-- 
clefiaſtical perſons, in reference 
to their Functions ; to ſuch Ma- 
giftrates as are in their Princes 
name intruſted with the execu- 
tion of his Laws; to perſons of 
any publick Character, to per- 
ſons of extraordinary ExtraCti- 
on; to Women, to ancient per- 
ſons; and ſuch as have rendred 
themſelves egregious by any 
faculty of their own. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Our Deportment towards a Great 
Per ſon. 


Sto our Behaviour towards 
TN Great Perſons of more 
than ordinary Quality, it is to 
be obſerved, when weenter into 
their Chambers or Cloſets, we 
mult go in gently, making a 
profound reverence and incli- 
nation of our bodies, if the per-= 
ſon be preſent; if not, we are 
not to peep and pry up and 
down to ſee what we can dif 
cover; but to retire as ſoftly 
as we came 1n, and expect his 
appearance without. 1 

It the perſon we vilit be ſick, 


1 Incivile eſt illſum ſalurare qui reddir u- 
rinam,aut alyum cxonerat. Eraſ Coll, in Princ;. 


D 3 and 
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and in bed, we mult return, 
without we be deſired toenter ; 
and then having ſeen him, our 
viſit 1s to be ſhort, becaule fick 
people are unquiet, and tyed 
up to their Phyfick and- times : 
we muſt remember likewiſe to 
fpeak low, and provoke him to 

anfiwer as little as we can. 
We muſt remember 'tis great 
4ndecency to fit down upon the 
bed,efpecially if it be a womans; 
but above all, it has been un- 
handſom in all ages, and favours 
of want of Breeding, if being 
in Company of our Superiours, 
Equals, or other perfons with 
whom we have not a perfe&t 
familiarity, we throw our ſelves 
upon the bed, and continue our 
diſcourſe as we are lolling 

there. 

If the perſon upon whom we 
wait be writing, reading, or {tu- 
dying, 
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dying, it is not Manners to in- 
terrupt him preſently with our 
diſcourſe ; but we muſt rather 
ſtay till he has done, cr leaves 
oft of himſelf to entertain us, 

. If we be deſired to fit, we 
muſt do it, but with ſome little 
demonſtration of unwillingneſs, 
in regard of our reſpet&t; and 
be ſure to place our ſelves be- 
neath him towards the lower 
end of the room, which is al- 
ways next the door where we 
camein; and the upper end is, 
where the perſon of honour ſits 
himſelf. | 

It muſt not be forgot alfo , 
that when we do fit, itbe upon 
a ſeat inferiour to his, it it be to 
be had; there being great dif- 
ference to be obſerved betwixt 
a Chair with arms, a back Chair, 
and a Joynt-ſtool ;” the firſt be- 
ing moſt honourable, the ſecond 

| D 4 the 
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the next,and the (tool the loweft 
ofthe three. 

It 1s altogether unhandſom to 

appear, eſpecially before: Wo- 
men, without our Waſtcoat, and 
Shirt ſo open as that ourskin 
may be ſeen; orto comein with 
_ any other part gaping, that 
ought in modeſty to be ſhut. 
- Whenone fits down, he 1snot 
to place himſelf cheek 'by. jole 
by his ſide, but juſt over againſt 
him, that he may take noticeof 
his readineſs' to hear htm 3 and 
becauſe it is not ſo handſom to 
fit full in his face, it will be 
eſteemed good Breeding, if he 
place himſelf ex profite or ſome- 
thing ſide-ways. '/ 

You mutft have a care to a- 
void 1n ordering your ſpeech 
and whiſpers, ſo that none of 
your breath may. come-near his 
Noſe you ſpeak to, leſt. you 
offend him. we 
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We muſt by no means put on, 
our Hats, unleſs commanded ;' 
we muſt have our Gloves upon- 
our hands, and keep our ſelves, 
quiet upon. our Seats, withaut | 
playing with ourLegs, our Band--, 
{trings, our Hat, or our Glovesz, ; ; 
not picking or poltering, i 1N' QUP 5 
Noſe, ; nor orecURg 1 oF ay. :{ 
other part. | 87! 2.79 

We myſt have a care. of 
yawning, of blowing our Noſe; 
or ſpitting, eſpecially if 'the- 
room: be rub'd ; and if it falls, 
out ſo; as we-cannot, avoid-it;; 
we. muft do. it in our, Handkers;; 
chief, turning aſide, and holding”! 
our Hat or left hand before our: 
face, and be ſure not tolook.up- 
on it: when, we have done. - :-.; 1; 

We axe not to.take ſnuff þe+ 
_ any "hn of hanous, (who) 

priyiſedge to take it before; 
a) rs he —_— it himſelf; 
D p) In; 
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in that caſe it is lawful ; and 

though we have an averſion to 

it, weare bound to accept, and 
etend to make ule of it. 

If one be fitting by the fire, 
great care muſt be had of ſpit- 
ting tnto it, upon the Brands, or 
into the Chimney ; much leſs is 
heto play the fool with hes. 6 
-or imploy himſelf in putting the 
Ricks together ; but if the perſon 
viſited ſhews any inctination to 
mend the fire, he is obliged, in 
that caſe, to ſeize upon the 
Fongs, tocaſe him of that trou- 


ble, unleſs the perſon of honour 


ſeems deſirous to do it himſelf 

for his own recreation. 
Being ſet by the fire, *tis not 

commendable to rife up from 


his ſeat, and turn his back to the 


Chimney; but if the perſon of 
Quality riſes, he is bound toriſe 
oO, 


It 
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If by accident there be but 
one Skreen in the room where 
you are with the ſaid perſon, 
and you be conſtrained to-make 
uſe of it, after ſome formal re- 
luctancy, you muſt take it, but 
ſo, as to take-' opportunity (43 
foon as yon can without his 
perceiving it) and lay it private- 


Iy by: 
* Tt uponany occaſion a-perſon 
of that quality ry” ares to be at 
your houſe, and fitting to- the 
fire, you muſt not ſuffer any of 
your Servants to preſent him 
with a Skreen, . but do it. ciyill 
your felt. 7 

Tfit fo happens that you be 
alone together, and the Candle 
be to be ſnuffed, you muft doit 
with the Snuffers,: not; your fins. - 
gers,-and that neatly. atidquick;, 
teſt the perſon of Horiour be 
offended with the (mell. px 
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As for Women, 'tis as irhmo- 
deſt for them to have theirCoats 
pinn'd up by the fire, as to walk 
with them tuck t up. 1n the 
ſtreets, 7 

When-:we! are:: vr PL it is 
not civil to- uſe-odde; or; much 
geſture with our. hands it :jm- 
plies ordinarily, they have but 
little to ſay, whoſe elegance lies. 
the motrons. ny cantortions 
of the body: 

.. But being in diGourle with a a 
man, 'tis no lefs-than-ridiculous 
to pull him-by; the :Ruttons, ;t9 
play with the Band-fizings, Belt, 
or Cloak; or to punch him 
now and-then on the: Stomach ; 
'tis. a pleaſaft ſight,'. and well 
worthy :of Jau bee: to ſee him 
| eg back, and 
retires)>Whult:the: other inſen- 
fble of iis abſurdity, purſues 
and prefies "hin into ſome car- 
nA ner, 
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ner, where he is-at»laſt gladto 
cry quarter, before his Comrade 
percetyes he1s in danger. 

It argues neglect, and to un- 
dervalue a man, to-{keep when 
he is diſcourſing,.or reading z 
therefore good, Manners com- 
mand 1t to be forbid : beſtdes, 
ſomething there may happen in 
the a& that. may offend,as ſnoar- 
ing, fweating, gapibg,: or drib- 

_—_—1 : {97-453 BGS Sv 
| Tis unbecoming ,- likewiſe; 
to-accuſtom ourſelves to. make 
mouths, to lalkout bur t ; 
to roll it in-our mouths; to jbite 
our ]tps, ta play: with our -Mu- 
{tacho's, to- pull-out our Haig; 
to twankle'with our eyey,;--to 
clap: or rub our. hands: violently 
tor joy{to:pull out [our fingers, 
and ſnap them one after another; 


to ſcratch "or "ſhrug! with our 
ſhoulders, as if there were Cree- 


pers 
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pers' upon our backs. + 

'Tis not becoming to break 
out into violent and Ioud laugh- 
ter upon any occaſion whatever ; 
t-and worſe to laugh always 
without any occaſion. 

In diſcourſe be very careful 
to avoid inſignificant, frivolous, 
or affected words, and Land- 
ftories, which are generally 
known and paſs among old 
Wives and Children : theſe ex- 
pole us to contempt and cen- 
fare; and by the —— - 
produce, others may gets at the 
furniture of mrs, | 
-. Be hot in your diſcourfe fond 
to diſcoyer- your Academical 
Learning, nor uſe Philoſophical 
Terms, nor ends. of Latine, to 
be eftecmed by them that un- 
. #Farims in riſu exalrat yocem ſuatn ; vir 
amren-(apicgs: yix tacite ridebir. cc, c. 24. 


derſtand 
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derſtand not. And of this young 
Scholars are gwlty, that have 
more confidence than prudence. 
The beft way to diſcourſe is on 
all occaſions to ſpeak candidly 
and fairly for truth ſake, not 
vain-glory. 

If the perſon we are enter- 
taining, lets any thing fall, we 
are obliged on that, and any 
fuch occaſion, to ſtoop ſuddenly 
and take it up, and not ſuffer 
them to do it themſelves. 

If they ſneez, we.muſt not cry 
out, God bleſs you, withany con- 
fiderable loudneſs, - but pull off 
our Hat, make our reyerence, 
and ſpeak that benediftion to 
our ſelves. 

If it happens he wants any of 
his Servants that 1s not ready at 
hand, it is our daties to: call 
them, not aloud, at the top -of 
the ſtairs, or at the window, but 

FE to 
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to find them out where they are, 
and let them-know. their Lord 
calls them: And indeed amongſt 
iteligent perſons, it 1s lookt 
upon tothe diminution of the 
Mafter-and Miſtreſs, where:Ser- 
vants are permitted to call. for 
any thing. aloud, or to deliver 
their. Mefſages out of the win- 
dow, or from the top of :the- 
ftairs;. for 11amplies the Servant 
has'no diſcretion-nor reſped for 
them; and the Maſter and-Mi- 
ftri(s, indeed, are not- wotthy 
of. itz. not having: the\ wit -to, 
conſerve areyerence 1m their Ser+ 
vants; -by:reſtraining:them from 
thoſe afts of incivility 'and' lazi- 
neſs, RE RIDa bh, 

! > We muſtbe always: yerxy. at- 
tentive tocwhat: they. ſay, leſt 
We, put them! to: the [trouble of 
ſpeaking things twiees we mult 
not interrapt: them while [they 
C3 arc. 


ts 
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are ſpeaking, but expect til] 
they have done, before we give 
them our anſwer. We mult 
have great care how we contra- 
dic them ; and if neceflity ob- 
liges us to inform them of the 
truth,- we muſt - firſt beg their 
excuſe, and if they iperfilt in 
their errour, - we are not to Coft- 
tend, but give over till ſome 
* better occaſion. 
; When it comes to our turn 
to ſpeak, we arenot to I enter+ 
tain them with things we do 
not underſtand at all, or imper- 
tealy. | | 
. If we be: in Company more 
learned, 2 or fitter for diſcourſe, 


x $i eft tibi intelleFus , reſponde proxi- 
mo: fin autem fir manvs tua ſuper os tuum, 
ne cupiaris in vyerbo indiſciplinato, & con- 
fundaris. Eccl cap. g 

2 Adoleſcens loquere in tua cauſa vix, 
quum-neceſſe fuerir, + bis interrogatus fues 
ris, habeas caput,tuum reſponſum ſuum. , In 
mulris eſto quaſi inſcius, & audi racens, ſimul 
Kquzrens, ,Jd, cap. 32. we 
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we muſt leave it to them, hear 
them attentively, and be filent ; 
or if we be preſſed to ſpeak 
our judgments, we muſt do it 
ſhort, in few words ; and have 
a particular care of imitatin 
their indiſcretion, 1 who iſe 
to have the whole talk. at the 
Table, and when their mouth is 
ence open , .can never ſhut it_ 
again. 

Reſervedneſs is by ſome e- 
fteemed a Vertue ; but certain- 
ly to me it appears the Symptom 
of a ſullen and ſtupid Nature, 
and unwelcome to all Societies,. 
when a hearty communicative 
matris uſeful and acceptable. 

_. Freedom hath its latitude , 


x Nec verd tanquam in poſſeſſionem ſuam 
yenerir, dit Ciceron d'un grard parieur, exclus 
dat alios; ſed cum rciiquis juribns, rum in 
fermone, communi vici:ſitadine nonnunguem 
mendum purer, Offic, [ib, 1. : 


and 
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and diſcretion ſhould limit it 
and allot it its degrees, accord- 
ing to your own kindneſs and 
the obligation to the perſon. 
Nor is 1t prudence to let a 
man at firft ſight perceive all 
that is within you, there may be 
diſcontent, vice, or infirmity at 
the bottom. 

To be over-bold and ruſhing 
into diſcourſe before our Supe- 
riors, 15 as great an errouras to 
interrupt them in it, or to deny 
them place or reſpect. 

Uſe not frequently in dif- 
courſe the names of God or De- 
vil, nor Scripturez this 1s not 
only ſinful, but indecent. 

Be not naſty in your Cloaths 
nor Body, as in{weating, belch- 
ing, biting your Nails, rubbing 
yourteeth, or picking yourEars 
or Noſe. To keep your hands in 
your Pockets 1s like a Lowte. , 

I 
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 Tfone be obliged to comple- 
ment any perſon, he muſt do it 
as ſhort as 1s poſhble, and return 
his anſwers rather in Congies, 
than aay prolix diſcourſe. 

Tf this great perſon makes ns 
put ont our Hats (which ts not 
to be done without particlar 
command) we are to pull them 
off again upon mention of him, 
and of ' his Relations; ' or any 
perſon of principal | Dignity al- 
hed, orany way intimate with 
the Grandee with whom we are 
in diſcourſe; butif by pulling 
them off often, we find our ſelves 
troubleſom to him, and are for- 
bidden again, 'tis then but Man- 
ners to keep them on. 

In all our Converſe we are 
carefully to refrain Swearing, 1t 
being a vice into which many 
people fall by an i}! habit ; ſup- 
poling it vainly an elegance, and 

great 
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great ornament to. their diſ- 
courſe; and when we forbid 
Swearing, we intend to exclude 
all little and trifling Oaths with 
the reſt, which ſignifie nothing 3 
this being certain, neither the 
one- nor the other are ſigns-,of 
good Education ; for when one 
{wears before a perſon of Ho- 
nour (if there were no worle 
ſentence to follow) he may be 
juſtly pronounced a Clown. 

On the contray, we ought to 
be plain and modeſt in our dif- 
courſe, ſo as he may take notice. 
of our retention, and the reſpect. 
we would perſwade him we 
have for his perſon. 

For which reaſon it 1s to be 
thought great incivility to que- 
{tion and interrogate a perſon of 
Honour, or any. other, about. 
trifling and impertinent things, 
unleſs they be our Seryants, or 

ſome 
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ſome other people under our 
authority. Again, if one be 
obliged to preſs any thing from 
ſuch a perſon, it 1s to be done 
with ſuch caution and Civility, 
as may encourage him to an- 
ſwer: As for example, if you 
would know whether he would 
be in the Campagn this Summer, 
we muſt not cry bluntly, $7r, 
will yon go into the Army? that 
would be too irreverent and 
familiar; but we mult ſay, 7do 
ot queſtion, Sir, if your health 
or affairs will permit, but you 
will be in the field this Summer; 
and in that caſe there 1s no of- 
fence but your curioſity, which 
Is excuſable when accompanied 
with reſpect. 
We have ſaid before that.Na- 
. ture has given us Rules for our 
Modeſty, and they ought, 1n- 
deed, to ſerve for our diſcourſe 
| alſo, 
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alſo, it being great dif-reſpe& 
to ſpeak the leaſt immodeſt 
word before any, but more ef- 
pecially perſons of Honour. In 
the Company of Women it is nog 
commendable to uſe Equivoca- 
tion, or ambiguity of exprefli- 
on, being an intrenchment upon 
Civility and modeſt Converle. * 

Avoid the recital of ſuch 
things as will make others bluſh, 
or that refle&t ignominiouſly on 
any, unleſs you know them ve- 
ry well, and your Campany ef- 
pecially. No good man but 
will avoid repeating any thing 
that 1s profane, or playing with 
Scripture, indiſtorting the ſenſe, 
or making it into ridicule. 

And not only equivocal 
words , but ſuch likewiſe as 


* Semper abſtinendumeſt 2 yerbis unde 
fit verccordia, Seo. 


leave 
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leave, or may leave the leaſt 
Idea or: Image. of immodeſty in 
the minds of the hearers. 

And as Oaths, and licentiouſ- 
neſs in diſcourſe, are repugnant 
to Civility, ſo Contention; Cho- 
ler, Hyperboles, Rodomonta- 
do's, Lyes,  Reproaches,Selt- 
applauſes by diſparaging others, 
magnilying himſelf with perpe- 
tual repetitions of his own pru-; 
dence, as 1 would not have.done 
this, I could not do that ; where- 
by deſigning to infinuate his 
own juſtice and diſcretion, he 
becomes troubleſom, and makes 
himſelf ridiculous. 1 | 
 _ But if they who talk. much. 

and long, ' and yet ſpeak no-: 
thing ta the purpoſe; if they 

x Deforme eſt de ſeipſo predicare, falſa 
preſcrtim, & cum icrifione audientium ily- 
rari militem gloricſum, Cic, Off. lib. n. * | 


who 
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who canot + ſpeak fix words 
without an Apology of half an 
hour; ifthey who are ready to 
quarrel, and-pull their adyerſa- 
ry by the beard, inevery argu- 
ment they entertain, though the 
thing be never ſo indifferent ; if 
thoſe who never ſpeak but in a 
heat, and run out into paſſion, 
though no occaſion be given : 
If all theſe, I fay , be abſurd, 
thoſe who cannot ſpeak but in 
ſuch a tone as puts their Audi- 
tory into a fit of the Megrim, 
.are deſervedly much more ; 
wherefore all theſe imperfecti- 
ons are to be particularly a- 
voided: and laſt of all, . one is 
to have reſpect to his natural 
voice, and to raiſe or depreſs it 
according to his diſtance from 
the perſon with whom he is in 
diſcourſe ; which diſtance ought 
to be our direfion, unleſs the 

E perſon 
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perſon be deaf, and in that caſe 
we are allowed to exceed. 
Another rudeneſs there is 
which is too frequent , among 
ſuch as neyer think they are - 
heard, unleſs they comie up fo 
cloſe to your face, as torun a- 
gainſt your Noſe; 1n that caſe 
on are to pray heartily their 
reath may be ſweet, or you're 
a dead man. 
Furthermore, we are to ob- 
ſerve our Viſits be not too long, 
and that if the perſon of hanour 


does not diſmiſs us himſelf, we 
be ſure to take our opportunity 
when he js (lent, when he calls 
for any body elſe, or gives any 
other intimation of buſineſs o- 
therwhere : in that caſe we may 
depart without much Ceremo- 
ny ; and if a third perſon-come 
1n, and the diſcourſe be addreſ- 


ſed t9 him, we may withdraw 
without 


u ww WH WH W3 
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without ſpeaking. a word. 


If he perceives our retreat, 
and the great perſon will do us 
the honour toaccompany us out 
of the Chamber, we .muſt_ not 
oppoſe, that would imply we 


thought-he did got underſtand 


what he was doing; and per- 
haps we ſhould hinder him from 
doing what he intended not for 
us, We are only to teſtiftte by 
ſome little formaliry, thatif that 
honour be directed to us, we do 
not think our ſelves worthy ; 
and this is. to be done as we are 
paſſing forwards, without look- 


1ng behind us., or elſe turning 


back, and ſtopping to let him 
paſs, as .preſuming he has buſi- 
neſs ,that way in ſome other 

place. | | 
If whilſt we are in the pre- 
ſence of this perſon of honour, 
another perſon ſhould come in 
E 2 {uperiour 
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ſuperiour to us, though inferior 
tothe perſon with whom we are 
1n diſcourſe; we are not to quit 
the perſon with whom we were 
before, to addreſs our ſelves to 
The new comer, but give him 
only ſome filent token of our 
reſpect. Tf the new comer be 
of quality ſuperiour to the per- 
ſon to whom we made the vitſte, 
4n that caſe (as it is to beſupp6- 
ſed, the perſon we viſit, will ad- 
dreſs himfelf according to his 
duty) ſo we behaving our ſelves 
accordingly, are to leave the f(t 
to'do honour to the laſt. 
' If the perſon of Quality en- | 
tertains diſcourſe with another, 
we-are not to take advantage, 
and to fall atalking to-our next 
Neighbor 5 it would be-un- 
handfom to talk" 'ſo lotdrasi to 
diſtutb: him 5 'and' to whiſper 
would be ſuſpicious, and make 
29 him 
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him. think you were m_— 
ſomethiag or him. - + 

If the grand .perſon'be going: 
out of the'room; either in. his 
houſe, or our own, we are bound 
(if there be ſpace) to get before 
him if we can; to hold up the 
Hangings, and open the doors 
for him:, though: there be Ser-. 
vants by, it being a great teſti- 
mony of reverence and reſpect. 


CHAP.-VIL. 
' Demeanour in the Church. 


T:-our entrance into, the. 

"\. Church (at leaſt theQuire - 

or body of it). we are obliged: 
to make-a profound reverence ; 
and compoling- our ſelves with 

as much modelty as we may , 
paſs '0n.to. our Seats: If any be 
E.3 {o- 
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ſo. unhappy as to forget, or ſo 
| inſolently profane as to deſpiſe 
it out of reſpect to the place; yet 
he ought to do it. in Civility to 
the perſons of Honour which are 
generally there ; but Indeco- 
rums in holy places, are lookt 
upon as effects of 11] Education, 
according. to- the Principles e- 
ſtabliſht before, and recerved-all 
the World over, that our aCti- 
ons are to be conformed accor- 
ding to the circumſtances of 
time, and'the place where we 
are; and for that cauſe we are 
to ſtand, ſit; or kneel, accard- 
ing to the directions of the Ru- 
brick , and the practice of the 
reſt of thei Congregation. For 
example}, we-fit at the Pfalms, 
| thefirſt and ſecond Leſſons, and 
the Epiſtles; we ſtand up at the 
Goſpel and the Creed, and kneel 
atall/the reſt of the Service; bur : 
4 | more 
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moreeſpecially when werecetve 
the Communion. 

Ft is not decent to make faces 
or mouths when we are at our 
devotions, to ſay our prayers 
loud, or to mumble them ſo 
over, as to give'difturbance to 
thoſe who fit next. 

We muſt (it {til] and be filent 
at Sermon. 

In private Chappels where 
perſons of Honour are preſent, 
it is not proper to ſtt down, but 
to ſtand up until the Text be 
named. 

If one be to lead a. Woman 
to Church, or other-where, he 
muſt lead her in his right hand, 
putting her next the Wall as he 
walks, and above him in the 
Pew, obſerving ſtill when he 
leads her, to have his Gloye 
upon his hand. For when one 
gives his hand to a Lady, ei- 

E 4 ther 
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ther there, or in any ather 
place, it is a general rule he 
muſt do it with his Glove on. 
He 1s likewiſe to enter every 
where before her to open the 
doors, and make place for her; 
but if 1t happens there be per- 
ſons of greater quality to lead 
her, he 1s to deliver her hand 
to them, and not keep it from 
any body, unlefs the Lady com- 
mands him exprelly, or he be 
aſlured the perſon to take it 
will be dif-fatisfied thereby. 
The Woman is likewiſe to.- 
take notice, that 'tis. not only 
vanity,” but inexcuſable arrov- 
ance to_ cauſe her felt to be. 
led, or her Train carried up in 
the Church, where God him-. 
ſelf is more particularly , and 
more effectually preſent. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Dire&ions how to walk with 
Great Perſons, and the manner. 
of our Salutes. 


F we be to walk 1n the ſtreets, 
and to. diſcourſe with -any 
perſon . of Honour, as we go: 
along. with him, we are always 
to obſerve to give him the up- 
per hand, and..not to keep ex- 
atly fide by {ide with him, but 
a-little behind, unleſs when he 
ſpeaks to. us, .and we. ſtep for- 
ward to. give him our-anſiver, 
and that 1s. to -be done unco- 

yered.. 5 | 
If whilſt we are. walking we. 
meet with any. perſon of our 
acquaintance ; or ſee any mans 
Footman pals by that we know, 
we muſt have a care of calling. 
\ E..5 out 
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out after them , Tou Boy ! how 
does your Maſter my ſervice to 
your Lady, &c. There is no- 
thing more clowniſh ; nor muſt 
we leave the perſon we are 
walking with, to run- to them, 
but if we have buſineſs with 
them, and are not 'at that time 
in diſcourſe with the perſon of 
quality , we may make a pri- 
vate ſign to them to come to us, - 
and ſtealing back, deliver what 
we have to ſay quickly, and 
return; otherwife we may ſa- 
lute them at a. diſtance, ſo as 
the perſon of quality need not 

perceiveit. * | 
If one walk with this perſon 
ofquality m-a Chamber or walk, 
he muſtalways place himſelf be- 
neath him. Ina Chamber where- 
the bed tands, is theupperend, 
if there be one 1nit; ifnot; we 
are to tegulate:qur ſelves by the 
door.. 
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door.. If it be in a Garden, we 
muſt; be ſure to keep the left 
hand, and without aiteqation or 
trouble to him, recover that ſide 
at every turn. | 

If there be three walking to- 
gether, the middle 1s the moſt 
honourable place, and belongs 
to the beſt man in the Compa- 
ny ; the right hand 1s next, and 
the left the third. 

But this is generally obſer- 
vable, that walking two and 
two, at the end of every walk 
we muſt be ſure to turn towards 
the perſon with whom: we are | 
walking, and not outwards, leſt . 
we be guilty of turning our 
backs upon him. 

' If the perſon of: Honour (its: 
down, and has a mind torepoſe, 
we and other perſons being by, 
it would be ridiculous for us to- 
walk on, and leave him alone: 

tQ- 
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to his reſt, if we pretend 
the leaſt difference in- the- 
World. | 

It we meet.any perſonof con- 
dition 1n the ſtreet, or elſewhere, 
we mult always give him. the 
Wall; or it. there be. no ſuch 
thing to.direct us, - we muſt pats 
by his left hand ſtill, to leave. 
his: right hand at liberty ;. and- 
thisrule1s an authentick among. 
Coaches. 

If- we be to ſalute any- perſon. 
arrived lately. out of the Coun-.. 
try, it muſt be done with an. 
 humbleanflexion of our bodies, 
taking off our. Glove, and put- 
ting; our; hand down. to the 
ground ; but above all, weare. 
not todo It. precipitouſly., nor 
with over much pains, neither, 
throwing our ſelves haſtily.upon: 
our Noſe, . nor riling up again. 
too ſuddenly, but gently; and by, 

34 degrees, 
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degrees, leſt the perſon falated. 
bowing at the ſame time to you, 
might have his teeth beaten out: 
by the throwing up-your head. 

If it bea Lady. of quality, we 
are not. to ſalute.her, unleſs ſhe 
preſents her ſelfjn. Civility, and 
then only in appearance. by put- 
ting our faces to her Hood ;z but 
whether we ſalute her-or not, 
our reverence muſt be perform- 
ed with low and decent .inclina--- 
tion of the body. 

If inthe Company of the ſaid = 
Lady, there happens to be o-: 
thers. of .equal condition, and. 
independent upon her; but if, 
they be dependent, and of much 
inferiour rank, *tis incivil to ſa-. 
_ mom, and treat them equal-: 
y with their .Superiours: yet 
they are not to be ſaluted unſel 
they be of your | acquaintance, 
unleſs they be preſented to.you., 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX 


How we are to Comport in our 
- Congratulations and Condole- 
ments with great Perſons, and 
of the neatneſs and. propriety 
of our Cloaths. 


'F we underſtand a-perſon for 
| whom we have any reſpect; 
has'any occafion- to rejoyce, or - 
be ſad, Civility requireswe con- 
forni-our ſelves 1n ſuch ſort, that 
| he may be perſwaded of our af- 
feftron and' concernment: for his. 
affairs; 0H 

' Phe neatneſs- and' property of 
our Cloaths, may be ſaid to 
ſhew. a rent part of our Breed- 
ing, it being- a-great diſcovery 
oe diſcretion of the perſons 
by them ; for-how is4t poſſible 
roſea man- ridiculous in his 
habit, 
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habit , but. we muſt preſently 
conelude he- himſelf” 15; ridzetts; ; 
tous ?' - Dhotgs + 

Property:T call a certain ſui--: 
tablenefs and: convenience. be- | 
twixt the'Cloaths and: the,per- 
ſon; as Civility is-the. framing: 
and' adapting our aCtions to; the- 
fatisfa&tion of other people; and 
if we defire to: be:exa&t;, we muſt. 
proportion: then: to. our; ſhape, 
our condition;' and age..:; :-- 

The contrary'to: this pfoper- 
ty, is unſuitableneſs, which con- 
fiſts in-too much exacneſs or di- 
re& careleſteſs; and: 1s:the fault. 
of ſuch: as are vain;' or: too well, 
conceited of them(elves, - ar el{&- 
of ſach- as: are too. little, and 
therefore negligent, lazy, flo-- 
venly ,- ormorole.: 

Some there are that are: ſq 
htels concerned for: their; Appa- 
vel; that 'their care thereimex- 

tends 
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tehds no further than juſt. ne- 
ceſlity: they matter not De- 
cency, 1o that they may be de- 
fended againſt the injuries - of 
the weather. Certainly he that 
goesto dine with a friendin foul 
linen,” prefers: the filling of his 
ſtomach - before the - ſatisfation 
of his friend, and comes in-love 
to no body but his own belly. 
Theſe two. faults are each of- 
them to- be condemned; but. 
_ that which. procteds . from ſor- 
didneſs or negleq, is-the worlt - 
of the two; Br beſides that, it 
givesa Charatter of the man, as. 
well as the:other; it diſ-obliges 
the perſon before. whom we ap-- 
pear;- as if we did not value his, 
opinion of us;,-or thought him: 
unworthy to . be : viſited with, 
better 2 >: - mo2: |. 
But the beſt Rule we can ob- 
ſerve. for. the faſhion -of ; ous 
/ Cloaths, . 
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Cloaths, is the Mode ; to thatit 
1s we muſt ſubmit all our own 
fancy and reaſon ; obſerving {till 


what is generally worn, and: 


following their faſhion without 
further diſpute. 

. This Mode hath likewiſe two 
faults of exceſs, the one 1s fin- 
romp , the other profuſton, 

oth one and the othet making 
one ridiculous. 


And indeed if a perſon, how . 


modeſt or reſerved ſoever he. 


be, would be obſtinate, and;en- 


deavour to oppoſe the- torrent - 
of the faſhion appearing;. for . 
example, in a high-crown:d Hat,;; 
when they wear low, he woulg: 
run.a hazard of being followed. 


by the Boys, and admired like 


one of the ſights in Bartholomew 


Fair. 


The other extreme. 1s profu- 
fon, which conſiſts in_out-do-- 


Ing 


* N 
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ing the Mode; as if when 
Breeches are worn an Ell wide 
atthe knees, one ſhould have his 
made two; if a Ladies Train 
ſhould be half an Ell long, ano- 
ther ſhould make hers twice as 
much; if ſome Knots of Rib- 
band be worn at the (ide of the 
knees, -a third will have them 
up: to his Pocket-holes; and all” 
things ſo inconveniently ſuita- 
ble, Nis very-knots for his ſhooes 
ſha]l be-a-fbot long or more. 
--Fo-ayoid'this incommodious: 
ettravagancy, we mult! addreſs 
_ , our-ſelves:to-the Court, - which 
is the ſdurce and foundation of 
Faſhions; and'follow-in this, (as 
well as in other things, which 
depend upon fancy) the exam- 
ple of the ſobereſt and moſt mo- 
derate men. | 
For this- reaſon ,, thoſe who 
are too remote, or unable by 
any 
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any other impediment to- go to 
Court themſelves, are to'gain_ 
acquaintance, : if they can, with” 
ſome prudent perſon who is fre- 
quently therezand by his pattern 
or dire&tion, order his Cloaths, 
with. reference as; near -as may. 
be to his quality, age, and eſtate: 
and: this perſon whom-he is to 
make his Model; ought- in. my 
judgement not only to be famj- 
liar at Court, but ta have ſome.! 
kjnd:of Watand coontrivance; of 
his owns; for they, whchare ſachs! 
will retrench a. great-pazt:'of the: 1 
luxury: ofa falkion, and: reduce:: 
it! to ſuit. with his conyenence - 
and modeſty , which ought £a:: 
' be: the principal. grounds ofa 
Chriſttans conduc; as we. have} 
hinted before 1n the beginning 
of this Treatiſe. 

We have faid before, our 
Habits ought to be adapted: to 

our 
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our conditions; and it is eaſie 
to judge of the truth of that 
Rule, if we imagine a Church-- 
man (for example) habiting 
himſelf in the dreſs of a Lay- 
man-(or at leaſt as near as he 
cat) for who is there would 
think he was right in his Wits;or 
that he was not in Maſquerade, 
or going a Mamming- to ſome” 
perſon of his acquaintance, and 
{ſo of the reſt; ' ' | | 
 So' tis hkewile as to'our age, 
for an Old man or Woman to-' 
ſprucethemfelves up like people- 
of fifteen, is as abominably'im-- 
proper, -asto-make a-merry Feaſt: 
ava Funeral. -: -/ 2 Di 
"But ':to- proportiorr :their- 
Cloaths to: their 'Bodies,' 1s a- 
- thing few perſons obſerve, and 
yet very eſleatial to their being 
neat-and becoming: and indeed 
without : that, 'we do but make 
£1303 Qur. 


% 
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our ſelves ridiculous : from 
| hence it isrequiſite, whencloaths 
are worn generally very large, 
they be made lefler for little 
-men 3; - otherwiſe a little man 
would; be loſt in.a great Band 
(becauſe it was the faſhion) and 


A. great hroad-brim'd Hat would © 


-be thought to walk alone, ifhe 
ſhould; year it ypon. his head ; 
and would-be no. leſs ridiculous 
than a'Painter ; who ſhould fo 
far traaſgreſs the Rules of Art, 
as to mike great Arms to a little _ 
Picture, or little Legs to a great. / 
This agreeableneſs. therefore 
ought to be exatt and adequate 
both to age, perſon, and condi- 
tion , avoiding extremities on 
both ſides, and. being . neither 
too_mugh out. of the faſhion, 
NOT in. 4200, 27 ey Tad 5 
And it is, not only the decen- 
cy and: aptitude of the Cloaths 
516}; | which 
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which gives a Character of a 
perſon, but- his Servants, his 
-Equipage, his Houſe, his Furni- 
ture, and his Table; -all theſe 
ought to be 'model'd and'pro- 
portioned to his quality , for 
they are all of them*ſo many 
mouths declaring the wit or 
weakneſs of their Maſter; beſides 
extravagance in that nature'isa 
. more than ordinary meahs to 
make people deficient in their 
reſpetts to other people, by e- 
lating their minds, and difpoſing 
them to Wu and diſdain. -: : 
_ © The ſecond part of this pro- 
perty or deeency, 1s neatneſs, 
Which is' the more neceſlary , 
+ becauſe it ſupplies 'the other 
when'it is defeftive; for if 'ones 
Cloaths be neat, and "Linen 
clean, it matters not whether 
they be rich or magnificent, a 
man ſhall always be reſpedted, 
though 
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though 'higy condition -be but 
mean.. 

With all theſe, 'tis conveni- _ 
ent to keep ones Head comb'd, ”- 
his Eyes and Teeth- waſht and 
clean, otherwiſe his negligence 
ſpoils his mouth, and his breath 
offends every man he talks 
with ; we ought likewiſe tocut 
our Nails conſtantly, both on 
our Fingers and Toes, and take 
ſach courſe in all things, as to - 
give no cauſe of diſguit to the 
people with whom we converle. 


DR 
_—_ ” 


CHAF. 
Obſervations at the Table. 


F it ſo happens that the per- 
4 fon of Quality we have hi- - 
therto propoſed, detains you to 
dine with him, it is uncivil to 


waſh 
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-waſh with him, ugleſs you be 
commanded exprefly ; if there 
be no Servant by to take awa 
the Napkin when he has wiped, 
the perſon invited muſt take it 
from him, and not ſuffer -it to 
continue in his hands. 

- He muſt be ſuretoſtand up at 

Grace. | 
' > Grace being ſaid, he is to 

ſtand ſtHI till he be placed, or 

'difpoſe himſelf at the lower end 
of the Table. When he is ſet, 
he muſt keep himſelf uncovered 
till the reſt fit down, and the 
perſon of quality has put on his 
Hat. ) | 

He muſt keep his body ſtraight. 
upon his Chair, and not Jay his 
elbows upon the Table. 

-7 In: taking! or giving ſeats at 
Table, a Chair withArms 1s more 
honourable than with Back on- 
ly, and thoſe than Stools, 


In 
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- :Jneating obſerye to-let your 
bands: be. clegn 5 feed; not. with 
both your hands, nor, kcep your 
Kaife'in, your hand; dip.not 
your fingers in the ſguce, nor 
tek:whenyourhaye,done, wipe 
yolin:mouth ,., and Keep your 
Spoon clean: i; If you. are deli- 
red to carve for any - one, be 
ſare touch ro part of it, if poſ- 
fible, with, your fingers, Gnaw 
abt! bones, nor handle Dogs, 
nor {pawl upon the floor; and. 
if» you, have occalion to ,ſhzez 
or cough , take your Hat, or 
put your: Napkin before your 
face.'; , Drink not with your 
mouth-full nor. unwiped, nor fo 
long till you are forced to. 
breathe in the Glaſs, Talk not 
at Table:any thing that may be 
ungrateful, or impertinent : and 
lalily, avoidany thing that may 
interrupt-the chearfulneſs of the 
| Conipany. F He 
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_ He muſt not by any ravenous 
geſture diſcover he is hungry, 
nor fix his eyes too greedily up- 
on the meat, as he an de- 
your all himſelf. 

He muſt have a care his hand 
be not firſt in the. Diſh, unleſs 
he be defired to help his neigh- 


bours. 
If he be intreated to Carve, 


he muſt give the beſt pieces a- 
way, leave the reſt, and touch 
nothing but with his Fork; for 
which reaſon, if the perſon of 
quality deſires to be Carved, it 
would be convenient for the 
perſon invited, to underſtand 
how to Carve neatly: and me- 
thodically, and how to chule the 
beſt bits, that he may be able to 
ſerve him with advantage. 

- For example, if it be Chick- 
en broth, - and he-be mtreated 
to help kim with a piece of the 

| Chicken 
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Chicken that is uſually ſerved 
up in itz the breaſt is the beſt 
part, the wings and legs are the 
next. Of a green Goole, the 
leg being firſt cut off as little as 
may be, the belt piece 1s the 
wing drawn down all along the 
breaſt and apron. Of a Loyn 
of Veal the bones next the rump. 
And of them the general opini- 
onis, as in all boiled Fowl, the _ 
legs are the beſt. | 
In all Fowl for the Spit, all 
perſons pretending to 
nowledpe in that kind, or that 
are any thing curious in their 
Meats, do agree, that of ſuch 
as ſcratch the earth with their 
claws, the wings are better than 
thelegsz as on thecontrary, the 
legs are better in ſuch as flye 
aloft in the Air ; and the Par- 
tridge being none of that ſort, 
muſt by conſequence be recko- 
F 2 ned 
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ned among the other ; that is, 
of all Water-fowl any way cer- 
tainly the leg 1s beſt, and of all 
other Fowl, except Pheaſants, 
Capons, Pullets, .and- Partridge. 
- It hath been a difcourle often- 
times concerning what are pro- 
perly Fow), and what Birds, and 
concluded. that thoſe that carry 
, Meat to..their young are Birds, 
* and thoſe Fowl that carry their 
youngto their meat, IOETS 
» Jn carving it is proper to give 
af Teal, Woodcock, Partridge, 
and,Fowl of that bigneſs a_ leg 
and wing. to one perſon, and. the. 
body.and orherleg and wihg to- 
gether to another, and not di-. 
vide it.taſerve three. 
,1n the ſeaſon. whenF owl lay 
Egps, the body and eggs are.the. 
belt part;Jand preſerred. T * | 
Pigeons rumps, Woodoocks 
zeads, Figs firunt, neck of a 
| Rabbit, 
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Rabbit, and the ſoul of a Gooſe 
are particular Curioſities, that 
are rather left to them that fin- 
cy them to take themſelves, than 
to be offered. It. is not- civil 
*to take a Woodcocks head” to 
your ff, becauſe they are nſtj- 
ay left, and ſent ro be-broil'd; 
and: generally lik'd of The 
ptece between the wing and leg 
of-a Cygnet is the beſt pate a- 
bout it. | 
. The moſt ordinary way of 
cutting up 4 roaſt. Fowl, 15 by 
catting off the four principal 
members , beginaing 'firſt with ' 
the legs... ; 
" If the Fowt be of the large 
ſort, as T rkies, "Geeſe, or gee 
Iike;" the. beſt'; part to carve tn! 


the beſt in the Company, is the 
piece from the wing to th- 
breaſt,. obſerving ear $ to cur 


it long: ways pea the — 
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As to common meat, there 
are few ignorant of the beſt 
pieces; ſo that it will be to no 
purpoſe to inſert them here, the 
deſign of this Book being ta 
treat of ſuch things as are not 
commonly known; ſo that not 
to deviate from my intention, F 
(ball only ſet .down by the by, 

That of boiled Beef, the part 
which is moſt interlarded with 
fat and lean, ts the beſt; and the- 
hort ribs being uſually moſt 
tender, is to be preferred before 
any other. : 

A Leg of Mutton, is cut a- 
bove the handle, by thruftiag: 
the Knife as deep. into. it as one: 
may to bring out the Grayy,and 
a the joynt on the ather ſ1de is. 
alittle bone fit to be preſented, 
and the Papes eye. 

A Shoulder of! Mutton is to be 


cut like a ſemicircle betwixt the 


flap and the hand. In 


—_— — — 


x 
# 
- OT OS pe - —x2>» "—_Tul Mii... 
- 


o 
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' In a ſucking Pig, the part 
moſt approved by ſuch -as are 
dainty, is the Ears and the Skin. 
I Hares, Leverets, and Rab- 
bits, the moſt eſteemed pieces 

called by way of. excellence 

ie Huntſman's piece) ts by the 
fides of the tail, and next to that 
is the back, legs, and wings. 

In-Fiſb, the Firtwoſ are of 0- 
pinion, the head, and what is 
near about it, is generally the 
beſt : whence it is, at a well or- 
dered Table the head of the fills 
(if there be any) is fet at the 
upper end; and'fo- it is of the 
Porpos, freſh Salmon, Pike, or 
Carp: .in which laft, it is to be- 
obſerved the Tongue ts always 
the beſt bir. 

In Fiſh which have but one 
tbag: bone running down: their 
backs, as the Sole, ec. the mid- 
die ts- to be carved. without dil- 

FE 4 putc,. 
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pute, as being the beſt: without 
coatradiction;” ibHlewever;!cm 
reaching any -of Soles.; Floinds 
ders, Place, or the like;z”if they 
are ſo large i in their-kind asnot 
to be ro whole, the cailhalf 
is the eſt; 1399 2 GEM uh 5:4 1 
It is to:bb:abferved;; thablto 
touch Fih'(unle(s:1t bein paſte) 


witha Knifegismpt;handfimbe-. 


mg-rathero ,be-takeitt up. with 
vitr Fork: agd- Spoon, and -lajd 
Heat? POR A Plate, r=T Wn 
ab igdelired; ! xT b% 
*1t:has-been "tier the "_ 


ſtom to! erack-:and? peel; ſuch: 


- fruits.a& were hollow: as Nuts; 
&-6:1 And it 6 y = ;/bbſerved-to3 
at-all:great/ Tables to bring; "” 
Walnuts crackt-and peel'd. 
Walnuts and ſuch Fruit, — 
taken ont of the diſh with anes 
and, without- further Ceremo+ 
ny, 'inthe-ſame:mandes;as ory 
Sv eet-meats. © Olives 


— — 


= dd. 
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_ Olives are to be taken out of 
the diſh with a Spoon,” and not 
the Fork ; which miſtake I have 
ſten'the occaſion of yery good 
laughter. Ye 

. All forts of, Tarts, wet Su cet-. 
meats, and Cake, being cut firſt 
upon the Diſh, in which they 
were ſerved up, are to be taken 
op at the poirit of our Knives, 


laid **trouſly upon a.. Plate, 
ind'preſttted:* E hai 

_ It is to, be obſerved, if yon 
be deſired to help any one with 
atiy thing is to be carved, ' with 
a Spoon';, you muſt call for 4- 
nother, and 'not. make uſe of 
your own, if you have uſed it 
efore ;- if you have not uſed 
it before, it 15-to be preſented 


With' the Plate, unleſs the per-. 
'f6n whio* defixed you to help 


him, ſent his own Spoon along 
with it. Whatever you' carve, 
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is to'be preſented upon a'clears 


Phate, and by no means either 


upon your Fork, your Kaives 
pernt, or your Spoon. | 
To give any thing from your 
own Plate to another to eat of, 
though he be an inferiour, ſa- 
yours of arrogarice, much leſs m 
Apple er a Pear that hath been- 
bit by you before. Have a gate 
likewiſe of blowing froth from 
off a Cup, or any. duſt from 
roaſted Apple or a Toaſt; for 
the Proverb ſaith, There is no 
wind but there is ſome'rain. _ 
If the perſon to whom you 
preſent your Plate be near you, 
the beſt way is to dehiyer it your 
- ſelf, pulling oft your Hat as you 
' preſent it firſt to himh, but ,np 
. more afterwards for fear of, gi- 
ving hin) trouble. T2 
If one beunhandy at catving, 
his beſt way will bo to Excuſe 
"himſelf. If 


NT” "IE - 


"I 


_—— 


li. td 
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If you be carv'd, 'tis but civil 
to” accept whatever-is offered, 
pulling off your Hat-ſtill when; 
it-is done by a Superior: 

\ Tt isnot handſom to-ask for 
any thing ones ſelf, eſpecially it 
it bea dathty; and it would fhew 
little Breeding; if when one is 
offered” his: choice of ſeveraB 
things, he ſhould take the beſt :: 
the: bfhal 'anfiver.in that caſe is, 


which you pleaſe. 


- To beniceand curious-at the 
Table is undecent ; as likewiſe: 
to cry ont aloud; Fcar eat none 
of this, Fean eat noxe of that; £ 
tove no Roſt, Teatino Rabbit; T 
£annotendure Pepper, Nutmes, or- 
©: It is: very; aneivil in any one: 


that is Gueſt at a friends Ta- 
"dic toad faultor diſcommend 
"any thing'that & not agrecuble 

fo. him... Deſire! not- any mar: 
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to ſmell-'te ſuck: & thing., be- 
cauſe you apprehend-1t ſtinks 4. 
but rather ſay,” Do not ſmell, it- 
is not right. ”,, _ t 

Thete .being but ; imaginary. 
_ averſians,)conredtted ealily 1 hy: 
their 'friends' when they were; 
young, or: by+themſclves: noy;; 
if they would. conſtrainizhems, . 
ſclves, endure 'a httle hunger; 


and not-dete:andiandulge they - Y 


appetites as. they. do, &,aÞ 
therefore thaſe kind of: ;reppg- . 
nances are to, be;concealed; as 
much-. as: they; can'z ;#f- wh, be - 
carv'd. with- any; thing We gg 
nat. like, we. muſt. recewR;Jt 
however, and ,thowgh.qux. dif- . 
guſt be many times 1nvigetble, 
and it would -bec;Þ yranpy-itq re- . 
quire we ſhould} gatd what. we 
naufeat ;:yet;it HStbefvutgde- 
cept it, though wget it Jietyl - 
we have. an; opportunity , ef . 
chang- . 
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Han ngebieved, Pare whbout he- 
ryed. 
Dy erery man -þelps kinale if 
have. '$ E Po. un 
E be atyl Bhs oh bet ore t 


Be. oo 
Ss Doh SA Fe 
oh PS Pg Dane nar ou = 
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If we be at Table: with per-- 
fons of more than ordinary negt-- 
neſs, it is not ſufficient to wipe 
our Spoon, but; we muſt-lay it- 
by, and. call for another when: 
| Node done; -it being. the 
\ Mode at preſent. to clean. 


Bewe as. hnngry' as we'thay, 


we, mult tiot.  gormiondize, n ; 


eat fo faſt '4s' we would c 


our. ſelves. We maſt cloſe E our 


'W we ear, and nor ſack 


ay nough tefs are we 


dilhes one a' inſt another, 


5 ; apr 066 


them" as if 


pon 


| giving the Alarm tothe Compa- 
ny, 


of fad e aty other 
ks 6 —_ atefuk.to the 


Keep 2. 4 Romy cltteringthe- 


res a} ainſt- the 


* dleati.. 
ts: as as fo wir fignaks, 
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ny, and diſpoſing them to'the 
| oblervation of our voracity, of 
which, perhaps, otherwiſe they 
would have- never taken- no- 
tice. | | 
Potage is not to be eaten out 
of the diſh, we are to take it 
upon ourPlates ;z and if it be 
= hot, oo me it in- (Seo 

n, .as fome do ve e-- 
Cathy: but have eee tilfir 
coolsof i it ſetf. 

If one Happens by aceident 1 two 
burn himſelf ber he eh: conceal it 
ifhe can; but if it be t60. 
to be ciidured, Si Bins Har 
ſometimes, he muſt nickly 
fore it be per book b p92 
Plate in one F had and: hidin 
himſelf with the other, and, 
'ting it into the Plate, 
oy away to the ek 
behind him. Civilty requires 
2 mani ſhould be cleanly z but it 

does 


Aieth... 
i ———_——_ 


I12 ' Th Bulcs ot Gtuge ts | 


TIA a man to Felg, 
e ſe, 
We mult 1 nqt bite gur bread; 


' > FÞ 


— 


to our mouths, and” be lute <2 | 
RENTS the Knife in our 7 ang, 
17.0! ag as, ; unhandloni,, 1s When 
{he x Pears or Plutts,, to put | 
r_ month 7p with them. 


TY [4 tu meat rg. | 
E OT, Jp Hake th Ive 


into 


her P, MV ofir checks Hel.» 


them, Me ſhake, or 


NN: -* #7 be 


oy E ar the mar- 

LS ut. our meat 

ht, iq ſi all pieces, | 
(fe Ss clean- bi 


Ne cpu be cautious of dip- 
ping 
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ping or ſopping: inthe iſh, . 
carrying ,aur, Meat.,t0. the th 
«lar every mouthful ; we muſt 
rather. take;our Salt. upon: the 
point of our Kniyes, and. the 
Sauce jna Spoon, and. lay them 
20 =_ our Plates.” , ; .-:.,r« 
got hang. ton mughy 
20EY Plate with. our bogyes,. 
nor let half we intend to our 


mouth,;.: pag ſhort 790 i 


rd, 7 >thi » T4: "tt 
F818 no ing 
coming,$hanto lick be $> 


Knife, Spoon, or Fork, to, wips 
his Plate or -Diſh bottom, With. 
his fingers,,.t.0 drinkup the Par: 
ridge, Sauce, or .Grayy, or pqur 
It out.upon ones, Plate 3 none.of 
which can be done, but with:the 
deriſion of the whole Company. 
Iz, is to be oþſerved, when our 
"mgcrs, Knife, F ork, or any. 
thing elſe, js ; foul, we are tq * 
wipe 
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oe with our Napkins, 
and by no means with the Ta- 
ble<cloth. Greaſe not your 
Napkin too much, ſo as to.nau- 
_ our nei mon. 

en. you have blown your 
Noſe in your Handkerchief, 
took nat into it as. if there were 
a Jewel dropt out of your 


 Ttis requiſite to conſider well 
when a Glaſs comes in health to- 
4 perſon of great Quality, how 
far your acquaintance will per- 
mit you to uſe it with familia- 
rity andreſpe&t : whether to fay 
aloud, My Lord, your Lordſpip# 
good health , or only to- your 
Neighbor, Sir, Eord N's: good 
toughiz be cul 
ough-it be cuſtomary, yet 
It rt qu of formality 
and ignorance: to ſtop- in the: 
- middle of your diſcourfe, be- 


cauſe- 
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cauſe one in the Company i 
drinking. With good Manners 
you may proceed 1n your ſtory, 
thoughnot to ask a man a que- 
ſtionz for any man may hear, 
though not ſpeak in his drink. 

If at any time your own 
health be begun, it 1s requiſite 
to obſerve the Company ; for if 
they are inferiors, it 1s civil tobe 
uncovered'as well as they. 
Avoid carefully all 
ting or occaſion of anger at Ta- 
ble, though a fault be commitr« 
ted there by your Servants, re+ 
fer it rather till afterwards ; for 
the Board as well as the Bed 
ſhould be the place for recon-. 
ciling, ratherthan fomenting of 
difference. 

If ever you are deſired to 
help another, you muſt always 
cut him in the beft place rather 
than.the worſt. . 

I 
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ely,, upon his. Plate, 
to.give. away imme», 
hecan,: ſo as nonotice 


OW OnEs Pon ones; 


N: pkin, or if openly upon, his, 


Jt k24p, Hand<- 
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Handkerckjef,1 to ſanff,or hawk, 
or bring up any thing from the 
bottom of ones ſtomach, are 
things ſo ill-favor'd, they are a- 
bominable to all the World ; we 
muft abſtain from them by all 
means if we cah 5 ifnor;do them 
as privately as poſibſe7by Cove- 
ring.our faces with” our Hats, or 
othgrwife. 

' WEPnuſt not on the other 
" de ſimper' and* mince; "but Gat 
freely HT cvillyaswe Kave oc- 
calton 5 we muſt not however 
a ppear infatiable', but contairt | 
and lea off with the firſt; un 
165 rhe petſon'of qualityCwhoſe 
Civility obliges-htminot'to 07s 
fer the meat to be taken away, 
rill Every body has'dohtie enng 
incontage' us,to freedgny.' 

It. 1s not civil likewiſe Gaps 
the repaſt,” to' criticize or fin 


fault with the meat or ſauces, or 
to 
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'to trouble himſeN and the com- 
_ pany with perpetual diſcourſes 
of - Belly-timber , that being a 
{ure ſign of an Epicure, and one 
ill provided of better diſcourſe, 

- Asoneisnot to eatalone, and 
by ſtealth, ſo heis nat to drink 
in Company ſacakingly of any 
thing not intended for him. 

It is unhandſom to call firſt for 
drink, till theperſons of quality 
have drank before you. 

It is not anſwerable to the re- 

we owe, to call aloud for 
Beer. or for Wine, we mult ra- 
ther ſpeak low to the Offbicer or 

uey behind us; or if they 
be out of diſtance to hear, make 
figns to them to come. 

'Tis groſs incivility to begin 
any perlon of Honour's health, 
and toaddreſsit to himſelf, 

; If another perſon begins it in 
Gallantry , 'tis your duty to 
| | pledge 


_ 
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pledge him 3 A but you muſt do 
It & win it to the 

perſon himſelt; which is to be 
done in this manner, ſpeaking to 
the perſon to whom youdrink ; 
Sir, avy ſervice to you, A good 
—_—— to my Lord; 9008 C8 (as 
is frequent) wy Lord, your Lord- 
ſhipe good ax) pr I carry it 
50 ny Mefter. 

leis a } 6-4 great. abſurdity 
in ſpeaking toany Noble perſon 
to call him by his name, or 
drinking his Ladies health (or 
apy of his Relations) to him, to 
ay, Sir, 4; good health to "y 
Ea xr Wife, or to my Lor 
obs, Fo we mult name 
her by the quality of her Huf 
band,and the reſt either by their 
rj ortheir Titles; as thus, 
dy Datcheſs, if her Huſ- 
os ey a Duke, or py my Lord 


Marqueſs, yourBrother,if his Bro- 
ther 
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ther be'ſo. If webe peaking; 

orto anſwera perſon of honour; 

and at the ſametime-he pats. the 
Glafs'to his mouth' to dritfie:/we 
ate to ſtop, and be filett till 
his %dbne and: thery provecdiit} 
our diſcotlife: '” Þ EDIIVKIANEE 
Trfavotirs' tod much'of 'fatats 


frarity toſl 1pour Wine, and make 


two or three draughts ofa glaſs; 
we mul 409 jak 1t fravely/lat 
once; ty yes in! the plkſy 
(not a bl the rbom') 
Sant fe our mouth 7 not 
ulF: ave] and delibe- 
itely, {ries Hdid dba 266) 
att: ve Met \b8 rece>rd 


BYfo it" again; which would 
be Ne \e. ora and 'nauſeat 
the ' whole Table :  Belides; 
ehrbwing. ftdown'ourthroatsas 
infoa' unnel; would be m6 a= | 
&i9g more "tit for 4 Jagler than 
a Gi atleman. | 


We 


Py A. Men. a EST. ... 
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We mult have a care after we 
have drank, offetching any loud 
fighs, as if our breath was gone 
in the draught, fo as the whole 
Company may percerve it. 

It 15 not well to'recetve your 
drink nor meat, nor ought that 

ou call for, on that ſide next 
the perſon of Honour; for thoſe 
who are accurately bred, re- 
cerve it generally on the other. 

If the perſon of Honour 
drink a health to you, or your 
own, you muſt be ſure to be un- 
covered, inclining forward till 
he has drank, and . not. pledge 
him without preciſe order. 

If he ſpeaks to you, you muſt 
likewiſe be uncovered till you 
have anſwered him, and have 
ſpecial care your mouth be not 
full. The ſame reſpect 1s to be 
ſhown him when-ever he ſpeaks, 
till he expreſly forbids it ; after 

6G which 
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which you are to be covered, 
leſt he be incommoded. 

. It is not civil to rub your 
Teeth before people, nor at 
Meals, or after to pick them with 
your Knife or Fork ; for that is a 
thing both indecent and diſtaſte- 

ul. | 
It is not handſom likewiſe to 
waſh ones mouth or gargle after 


nour. by 
If one riſes from the Table 


before the reſt, he muſt pull off 
his Hat, and. have ſome body 
ready behind him to take away 
his Napkin and Plate, they be- 
ing no handſom land-skip when 
he. 1s gone; neither would his 
familiarity be laudable,- who if 
no Servant was there, ſhould 
riſe, and not take them away 
himſelf. | 
:*-, When the Plates are cha 6 
Yi iy 


Meals, before perſons of Ho-" 


-- 
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| | 


ed, we mult not ſuffer the Ser- 
vants which deliver the clean 
Plates, to begin with us, but at- 
tend till the perſon of Honour, 
and the reſt of our Superiours 
be ſerved, eſpecially the Ladies, 
to whom (if we obſerve the Ser- 
vants remiſs) weare with a bow 
to makea preſent of our own. 
It a Prince or Princeſs deſires 


1 your preſence at any Collation 


or Regale, you muſt not fit down 
at the Table, but place your ſelf 
behind their Chair, to be ready 
to preſent them with Plates or 
Drink, as they have occalion. If 
it bea Prince, and he commands 
you to fit down, you may do 
It at the lower end ofthe Table; 
but if it be a Princeſs, it ſhews 
more breeding and reſpect to 
defire to be excuſed. 


G 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


How we are to Comport our ſelves 
when a. Noble Perſon viſits us, 
and when we are obliged to 
make our returns. 


F.the ſaid perſon. of Quality |þ 
ſhall do us the honour to 
make ns a viſit, .and we have no- 
tice he is arrived, 'tis our duty 
to run immediately out and re- 
ceive him at his Coach, or at 
leaſt as far as we can, 

Tf he furprizes us in our 
Chamber, we muſt riſe-up from 
our ſeats, quit all the buſineſs we 
were about, and apply our 
ſelves forthwith) to the paying 
.our reſpects; -which we are to 
continue (without any avocati- 
on whatever) till he departs ;. if 
he finds us a bed, we muſt re- 
main 
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main as he found us till he goes 
away. 

But in ſome caſes there is: a 
mediocrity to be obſerved; for 
if the perſon of Honour ſhall 
pleaſe to diſpence with our Ce- 
remonies ſo far, as to command 
us to deſiſt, we ought not in 
Manners to perſevere, ſeeing 
nothing can-give ſtronger teſtt- 
'mony of his authority and do- 
minion in a houſe, than ſub- 
miſlion and obedience. to- the 
Maſter. 

And we. are to obſerve that 
it 1s not only to perſons of Ho- 
nour, to whom we are obliged 
to pay the Civility of our houſe, 
but to every: one elſe which 
comes to -us-under the Chara- 
ter of a ſtranger. If a perſon 
of Honour makes us a vilit, 
though he has no priority bur 
In years, yet in that reſpect .we 

3 arc. 
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are bound to give him prece- 
dence, the upper end of the 
table, and uſe him with the ſame 
reſpect (proportionably) as the 
beſt qualified perſon of all. 

For this reaſon, if a perſon of 
that quality makes us a viſit in 
Civility, it willbe a bad return 
to make him attend long before 
we come to him, unleſs we be 
112gaged with perſons more ho- 
nourable than he; or be other- 
wile upon ſome publick affair. 
In thoſe caſes 'tis civil to ſend 
{ome Gentleman or other quali- 
fied perſon, to entertain him till 
you be at leaſure. 

When the honourable perſon 
has made his viſit and retires, we 
are obliged to wait upon him to 
his Coach; if it bea Lady, we 
are to give her our hand (if 
there be no perſon of better qua- 
lity than us) and having _ 

er 
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her into the Coach, we are to: 
continue at the door till her 
Ladiſhip be gone. 

If any young Lady beby ac- 
cidentleft behind, or goes home 
another way, it 1s 1hcumbent 
upon us to ſee her ſafely at 
home, eſpecially if it be night, 
or ſhe lives at afy diſtance 3 and 
if our own affairs will not per- 
mit us to wait on her, we muſt 
recommend ſome other. perſon 
to conduct + Mi OR 
_ For the viſits we are to r&+ 
turn, if we will follow the'ex-: 
ample ,. or rather the extrava- 
gance of certain people, who 
conſume the. greateſt. part” of- 
their lives 1n viliting others, to 
oblige them to a. return ; © our 
beſt way (as was wittily ſaid) 
will. be-to go from door todoor. 
But for a perſon who knows 
how-to imploy his time, and yet 

IF 3 is 
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1s willing to. retain a civil cor- 
reſpondence with all people; we 
muſt inform him there are ſome 
indiſpenſible occaſions, in which 
he cannot without reflection 
omit making his viſits to per- 
{ons for whom he bears any ami- 
ty or reſpect. For example, he 
is to wait upon a Noble perſon 
at convenient times, to inform 
| himſelf of his health, and to 
continue the good opinion he 
has of him, and 1n yeneral, 
When-ever any good or 1ll acct- 
deat has given him ſubject for 
either ſorrow or joy; we are 
to make our viſit in the ſame 
Dialect, unleſs we be particular- 
ly convinced it will not be wel- 
come. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Rules to be obſerved in Play. 


F it ſhould fall out the perſon 
of quality obliges us to play 
( which we muſt” neither pro- 
poſe, nor be too peremptory in 
denying, if defired) we muſt by 
no neans ſhew any heat, paſſ- 
on, .or impatience to win, they 
being arguments of a mean Spi- 
ritand ſmall Education : if we. 
cannot . command .our ſelyes in- 
them, but find our humour un- 
pleaſant and perplext, our beſt 
wa Is to abſtain from it quite, 
we ſhall prevent a thouſand 
inconveniences thereby. On the 
other fide, we ought not to be 
remiſs and negligent in our play, 
nor ſuffer our ſelves to loſe in 
compliance, leſt we be counted 
G.5 Braga- 
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Bragadocios for our pains; our 
loſſes make us ridiculous, and 
the perſon diſobliged, as belie- 
ving we did not think her, or 
him worthy of our intention. 
Nor is it decent to uſe any 
quirks, or by-words 1n your 
play. | 

We muſt not fing or whiſtle 
at play, ſoastogive offence, or 
make any noiſe. 

If any difference ariſes, we are 
not to be obſtinate, but muſt 
ſubmit it to judgement ; if any 
trick or foul play be offered, we 
are not to be preſentlya top on 
the houſe, but tel] what we have 
to ſay quietly, and prove it as 
well, and as readily as we can. 

At all times, and 1n all places 
Swearing is immodeſt (as we 
have fa before) but eſpecially 
. atplay, where all things ought 
to be ſo carried, as not to trou- 
ble 
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ble our diverſion. Ba S/ 
We 'muſt not demand the 
ſtakes we-win with eagernels or 
heat z and ifany one has forgot 
or fail'd to put-in, we are not 
rudely to call out, Pay me my 
money, Or put in your ſtake; but 
tell them modeſtly, and in good 
linguage, 7.woz the laſt ſtakes 
ſome ret forgot to ſtakes 
and Zhave pt all Idjd win. 
When one loſes, he is always 
to pay before it be demanded, 
it being a mark of Generoſity 
and Nobleneſs of Spirit, to pay. 
what 'one loſes frankly, and 
without any ;compunction. 

Tf one knows the perſon of 
Honour, with whom he plays, 
be over-concerned at his loſing, 
if he wins, he is not to give 
over, till the perſon of Honour 
leaves off, or has recovered his - 
money. It weloſe, we muſt give 
OVer 


« 
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over quietly when our ſtock is 
gone; it being civil enough to 
conform to our ſ{trength, where- 
as he expoſes himſelf to laugh- 
ter and contempt, who loſes 
more than he has about him to 
ay. SI 
: If the perſon be paſſionate at 
play, we muſt be cautious of 
pooverung him, but mind our. 
game, and not concern our ſelyes 
at his words, eſpecially ifit be: 
a Lady; in that caſe 'tis but 
prudence to take all in good. 
part, and not tranſgreſs the ſere- 
nity of our minds, or the refpet 
we owe unto her. 
 Yetto conclude this Chapter, 
1t is beſt not to play at all, or 
eſpecially not to love it, nor 
play deep; for it is more charge- 
able than the ſeven deadly 
fins. Yet IT would have none fo 
moroſe, as to deny to gratifie a 
FRO 4 Lady 
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| Lady ora Friend within ſuch a. 
compaſs. Then equanimity in. 
play ſhews an admirable temper 
of mind that is fit for any thing ;. 
but on the contrary, he that 1n-. 
ſults upon ſiicceſs, ' or frets upon. 
loſs, 18 always of. a paſſionate 
and of an: uneven diſpoſition ,, 
and this as ſoon as any thing 
will diſcover the humour of a 
perſon. | 


__— ah 4.4 
4 —— 


CHAP. XIII 


Rules to be obſerved at a Ball. 


[* a man finds himſelf by acci- 
| deat ſurpriſed in any. Adem- 
bly, or at a Ball, above all things 
he is to knowexaQly, I will not 
ſay to Dance; but the Rules and 
Formalities of Dancing, which 
are 'practiſed in that place, (for 

in 
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' in-.all Countries they are not 

If he knows how to Dance, it 
is not handſom to be difficult; 
but if his Taſent be but indiffe- 
rent, he muſt-not pretend: to o- 
ver much skill, nor ingage Hhim- 
{elf in Dances he does not un- 
derſtand , at leaſt but imper- 
fectly. = 2463 | 

If his ear be not good, he is, 
ifpoſiible, to dechae it, though 


} - he knows his ſteps never ſo 


well; for what can be more ri- 
diculous, 1, than to ſee a man. 
out” iti his titie, and the whole 
Company in _confuſjon by his 
means 3 for he might have ex- 
cuſed. himſelf, kad he pleaſed, 
by leadinig the Lady into the 

| middle of the Hall, and making 

x Nihil decet invita, ut aiunt, Minerva, id 
eſt,adyerſante & repvgnante'natura, Cic;Offe 8 


o 2. 
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a low Congy : But he onght 
firſt to ſignifte the diſpleaſure 
he conceived in not being 
$kill'd in that excellent Recrea- 
tion, that ſhe might be ſatisfied 
it was not contempt or moro- 
ſity, ſo much as want of ad- - 
dreſs. 

But if after all our Apologies 
they (for their divertiſement) 
will oblige us to Dance, we tnulſt 
by no means refuſe; for *tis 
much better to expofe our ſelves 
to ſome little involuntary difor- 
der in being complaiſant , than 
be ſuſpected of pride. In that 
caſe we muſt with as good-lart-' 


Sin aliquando neceſſitas nos ad ca detry- 
ſerit que noftri ingenii non erunr, omnis ad- 
hibenda eritcura, meditatio, diligentia, ur 
ea, finon decore, at-quim minime indeeore 
facere poſfimus : nec ram eſt evirandum,-wt. 
bona quz nobis data -non ſunt, ſequantur, 
quam ut viria fugiamus. Cic, 1i6, Off. 

An 


guage 
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ovageas we are able, intreat the. 
Lady that ſhe would vouchſafe 
to .dance ſome Dance we con- - 
ceive we underſtand, which we 
muſt dance afterwards frankly, 

and as well as we can, 
— _ Having finiſhtour Dance, we. 
are to attend that Lady to her 
Place, and with a low reverence 
take out another-:_ obſerving. 
when .we are taken out-again, 
to return our. revenge upon the. 
Lady: which took us out firſt, 
ifit be the cuſtom ofthat place, 
and by no-.means. to poſſeſs our 
ſelves of the ſeat which belongs 
to any one that is dancing. 

It is to be obſerved very 
ſtrialy likewiſe, if there be any 
perſons in Maſquerade, 'ttsunci- 
vil to lay their hand upon their 
Vizards,- or to cauſe them to un- 
maſque, unleſs they havea mind 
to it themſelves, Or thecon- 
trary, 
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trary, one ispbliged to pay more 
Civility to them, than to the 
other perſons, -becauſe many 
times under thoſe diſguiſes, 
there are perſons of the higheſt 
Dignity and Honour. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Dire@ions about Singing or Play- 
ing upon any Inſtrument of 
Muſick. 


If one has a faculty of Sing- 
ing, Playing upon the Mus 
ſick, or making of Verſes, he 
muſt not do any thing in Com: 
pany to make it underſtood; 
but if it- be difcovered, and he 
be defired to ſhew it in any 
Meeting, by a perſon for wliom 
tie. bears any reſpe&, he is. to 
excule Himſelf as madeſtly as he 
can: 
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can: But if his friend perſiſts, 
It will argue; good Breeding to 
ſing, play, or repeat his Verſes 
without ſcruple or heſitation 3 
and his prompt and ready obe- 
dience ſhall ſerve him againſt 
cenſure, whereas a refractory 
reſiſtance favours of the Singing- 
Maſter, 'and*eyen he is like to 
have but ſmall doings, who 
thinks to recommend hiniſcltby 
thatkindof tnoreſity. |, _. 
Aboveall things, heisto hive 
a care. of hawking, clearing his 
throat too-much; or being too 
Tong in tuning his Inſtrument. 
_He muſt be wary alſo how he 
roman Hhimſetff,by any fan- 
taſtical geſturts " Oich imply. 
delight and exceeding ſatisfati- 
0n,. or to fay when he lings , 
Now ! this is agood Note: hark ! 
His is a better 5 or phſerue, this 
Trill, this Cadence is excellent. 


He- 
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He muſt likewiſe remember 
to finiſh as ſoonias hecan,: that 
he be not tedious, but leaves 
the Company with an appetite, 
leſt otherwiſe he ſhould be de- 
fired to hold his peace, which 
notwithſtanding, it the perſon 
that fings be a gentleman, would 
be as great an 1ncivility, as to 
have interrupted him by loud 
talk or diſcourſe. | 


CHAP. XV. 


Dire@ions upon the Road -itithe 
Coach , a Horſe-back,, or 4 


F a perſon of honour deſires 
our company in a Journey 
he is taking, it is a civil obliga- 
tion lies upon us to accommo” 


date in all things, never to com- 
plain, 
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plain, never to make him ſtay ; 
to be chearful, vigorous, and 
officious in all things; and not 
to inmtate them who are never 
ſatisfied with their Horſes, their 
Chambers, their Beds, ec. who 
ſet their Servants one againſt a- 
nother, and the Maſter againſt 
them all, who are never ready, 
_ never ſatisfied, never in good 
humour. 
And indeed travelling bein 
a kind of warfare, accompanied 
- with cares, diligences, and pre- 
cautions, as well as with dows- 
right labour and. fatigue 3. It is 
extreamly. unpleaſant, when to 
all thoſe incommodities is added 
the frowardneſs and intractabi- 
lity of ones Companion; and be- 
comes, indeed, more burthen- . 
ſom than all the reſt of the 
Baggage. 
. It webeto anal by COmme 
the. 
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the perſon of honour is in equi- 
ty togo in firſt ; after he is ſet, 
we-are to enter., and put our 
ſelves into the loweſt place. If 
the Coach be your own, you 
areto go in thelaſt, Theright 
hand of the hinder part of the 
Coach is the beſt, the left hand 
by his{tde isthe next ; the third 
place is over againſt the perſon 
of Honour -on the other endz 
and the fourth is by his fide. The 
Boots, if there be any, are the 
loweſt, though even there that 
part which is next to the hinder 
end, 1s the 'beſt. 
, Being. in the Coach, we are 

not to put on our Hats, but by 
command, norto turn our backs 
upon the perſon of Quality up- 
on any occaſion. 

It is obſeryable likewiſe, when 
we meet with a conſecrated 
Hoſt, a Proceſſion, Funeral, the 

King, 


 therig 
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King, Queen, Princes, of the 
Blood, - or perſons of extraordi- 
nary Dignity , as the Popes Le- 
gate, &c. It is areſpect dueto 
them, for us to ſtop our Coach 
till they be paſſed ; the Men to 
be uncovered, and the Ladies to 
pull off their Masks. But if it 
be the Sacrament , we mult out 
of the Coach if we can, and 
down upon our knees, though 
in the middle of the ſtreet. 

If we be to ride, the perſon of 
Quality 1s not only to mount 
firſt, but weare to hold the Stir- 
rup, and give him our affiſtance 
togetup. As wemarch,wemult 
obſerve the ſame rules as in our 
walking , that is, to give him 

6 hand, and keep a lit- 
tle behind him ; but if the wiad 
lies ſo as to carry the duſt upon 
him, we may ſhift then and dil- 
poſe of our ſelves ſamewhere 
elſe. | We 
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We. muſt obſerye. likewiſe , 
when we come at any River or 
Ford, that it is our office to go 
firſt over; but if it falls out | 
accident weare behind, and muſt 
follow the perſon of Quality, 'tis 
to bedone at ſuch diſtance, that 
our Horſe may not daſh, nor in- 
commode him any way elle. 

Ifhe gallops, we muſt be cau- 
tious o galloping before him, 
nor to gallop —_ change , or 
make. any Parade with our 
Horſe, without his order or 
command. 

Again, if we attend him a 
Hunting, we muſt not out-ride 
him, or ſuffer our ſelves to be 
_ tranſported with too much ea- 
gerneſs, but permit him to be 
firſt inat the death of the Deer; 
and if he be to be ſhot down, 
or cut down with a Sword, that 
honour is to be left 'for the ſaid 
perſon himſelf. If 
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If by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
Quarters, it falls out that we 
muſt Tye in the ſame Chamber 
with the qualified perſon, we 
arein Civility obliged tolet him 
go firſt to-bed, and afterwards 
undreſs our ſelves as privately 
as we can by our own bed, and 

O to bed too, with care tolye 
quiet and ſtill, and make no 
noiſe in the night that may give 
him diſturbance 

And as we go to bed laſt, ſo - 
Civility requires we be up firſt 
in the morning, that the perſon 
of Honour may find us dreſt 
when he riſes; 1t being very in- 
decent for us, to ſuffer our. 
ſelves to: be feen naked, orun- 
dreſt by a perſon of Quality, our 
things lying about the room, 
our Bed open, or the Chamber, 
by our means, in any diſorder. 


It 1s not decorous to look in 
the 
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the Glaſs, to comb, bruſh, or do 
any thing of that nature to our 
ſelves, whilſt the ſaid perſon be 
in the Room, much leſs to make 
uſe of his Combs, Bruſhes, or any 
thing elſe that belongs to him. 

From hehce it is to be con- 
cluded, how utterly inconſiſtent 
It1is with all manner of Civility, 
to ſeize upon rhe firſt Chamber, - 
the firſt Bed, &c. as ſoon as ever 
We. COme in. 

' On the other ſide, it would 
not ſuit with the quality of that 
. perſon, if in an ill place where 
they” are. ſtreightned for Loy 

ing, he ſhould cauſe all raſhly to 
be taken upfor himſelf, withoiit 
conſideration how others are 
accommodated. Such an aCtion - 
would not reliſh of the Lord or 
Great Perſon, who to his inferi- 
ours has is. mutual obligation 
of Courtcſic ieand Humanity, and 

-* ought 
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ought to extend it to the ſha- 
ring in all ſuch inconveniences 
" asare unavoidable. 


wy 


CHAP. XVI. 


— 


Rules to be obſerved in writing 
of Letters. 


HE fanie exaQneſs and 
JS punctuality as is required 
4n our diſcourſe and behaviour, 
Is to be obſerved likewiſe inour 
" Letters, which are indeed the 
Communication and Dialogue 
of the abſent. | 
To make uſe of large Paper 
. rather than ſmall, and a whole 
ſheet ( though we write but fix | 
lines in the firſt Page) rather 
than half a one, is no inconfi- 
derable piece of Ceremony, one 
thewing reverence and _—_ 
| r 
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the other familiarity or indiffe- 
rence. 

After my Lord, Sir, or Ma- 
dam,which 1s uſually writ at the 
top, before we come to the 
body of the Letter; we are to 
leave a ſpace or blank, greater 
or leſſer, according to the qua- 
lity of the perſon to whom we 
write, 

In the body of the Letter, as 
oft as we have occaſion to write 
Sir, Or my Lord, (which we are 
to repeat with reſpect, eſpecially 
if what we write has any part1- 
cular dire&ion to hitnſelf, or his 
affairs) we muſt do it atlength, 
andnot with abbreviation; for 
example, yoy ſee, Sir, your Lord- 


ſhip may perceive, aqd not 87r, or 


your Loraſhip. 

When we write to any per- 
ſon to whom the Titles of Ex- 
cellence or Highneſs, do equita- 

' H 2 bly 
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'bly belong ; we muſt not only 
be ſure to remember them, but 
"to. repeat them as often, and as 
conveniently we may. 

If the perſon to whom 'we 
write be not very much above 
ns, 'we may put the $7y under 
the bottom of vhe Letter, 1n the 
midle of the ſpace betwixt that 
and the bottom of the- Page, 
where you write, Torr moſt hum- 
ble,and muſt obtidiant Servant.'Tt 
4t be a Prince, or any eminent 
Lord, weput your Highneſſes, or 
Jour: Lordſhips , ſomething low- 
er, and 0ſt hamble, ant mo# 
obliget] Servant, as near the bot- 
tom of the Page as-1s poſlible ; 
which -are the propereſt Epi- 
thets to lignifie our reſpects, all 
other importing friendſhip or 
ſamiliarity. | 

And indeed ſo indecent” and 
unbecoming it -is to jumb.e. in 
Y:1 Ws any 
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any other terms of reſpect with: 
theſe, that there is nothing more 
deformed , than to. ſee them. 
confounded ;- andthe rather be- 
cauſe errours in that kind make 
deeper impreſſion than in dit- 
courſe; where we have the pri- 
viledge of redreſſing.or excu- 
ſing them upon the place. 

We mult have an exact care. 
likewiſe, to preſerve an equality 
in our (tyle ; and it. the buſineſs 
we write about be ſerious, to be 
very Autious of flying out into. 
extravagant, preſumptuous, - or 
familiar terms, as ſome-people 
do, who after the firſt period in. 
a grace and auſtere ſtyle, run. 
out 'inconſiderately- into flaſhes. 
of Wit-(as they think) orelſe 
mto Metaphors, or high. Lan-- 
guage,unfit for any but intimate 
Friends, Gallants, or Drolls, and* 
contrary to the reſpect due to a: 

H 3 SUpC-- 
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Superiour, Which ought te be 
infinuated plainly, humbly, and 
with circumſpection. 

Oa the other (ide, it isno/lefs 
 1ncongruovs, if a Lord, or other 

great Perſon, writes loftily and 
imperiouſly, though to an infe- 
riour; forif that inferior be not 
of hisdependence,or a ſtranger, 
the perſon of Quality a 
himſelf ridiculous, if he writes 
arrogantly, and like a Maſter. 

Weareto add the day of the 
month, the year, and the place 
from whence we write alſo; for 
more reſpe& we put them uſu- 
ally at the bottom of our Letter, 
on the left hand of our ſubſcri- 
ption; and indeed to put it at 
the top when we write to a per- 
ſon of Quality, is ſomething 
preſumptuous. 

For. ſuperſcribing. or dire(t- 


ing of Letters, you. are to ob- 
ſerve 
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ſerve to an Archbiſhop, or a 
Duke or Dutcheſs, To his Grace: 
or hey Grace; to Marqueſles, 
Earls, Viſcounts, and Privy- 
Counſellors, The rieht Honoura- 
ble; to Biſhops, To the right Re- 
vereud Father in God; to: Am- 
baſladours ,. or Generals,. or. 
Lord Deputies of a- Kingdom, 
his Excellence 5 to Baronets , 
Knights, Bachelors and Doctors 
of Divinity and Law, A7ght Ior- 
ſhipful, If you are to ſuperſcribe 
aEectter to an_Earl. or Viſcouns 
that is beyond Sea, as in France 
or Flanders, it is better to ſay 
only, Theſe for the Right Honons- 
rable my. Lord. RB. 8c. becauſe. 
they look. upon, my Lord as a 
Title, and js: eyqnd any Count: 
or Marqueſs EDD All the 
Sons of a Duke and Marqueſs 
are by conſent of all, Lords, and 
ought tohave the Title of Right 

H. 4.. Hongns 
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Honourable, The eldeſt Sons of 
Earls by the courteſie of - Erg- 
land have the ſame,” and com- 
monly carry the Fitle' of the 
Barony. To the' younger Sons 
of Earls, Barons, and Viſcounts, ' 
To the Honorable Jobn B. Eſa; 

In your Letter to-any of the 
Quihty above you, you are'to 
uſe the ſame Title asif you were 
ſpeaking to them. To Dukes 
2a Archbiſhops, Toxr Grace to: 
Marqueſſes, Earls, Vifcoubts;\ 
Barons, 'Towur Honour ; or- your” 
Lordſhip. 'To Biſhops ;, "Torr 
Lordſbr only : Toall Counteſl 
ſes, &-c. your Ladiſhip 1s more 
proper than your Honour, it it be* 
writ from onie-of Quality ; but? 
from a Servant Your Honour 1s to 
\ be obſerved: to. his” Lord: or 
- Eady. 

As itis improper to ſay, For 


Ur. B Eſp, {d it 1s but civil-and: 
uſual 
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ufual to diſtinguiſh between a: 
Knight Baronet and a Knight 
Batchelor ; therefore you muſt 
ſay, Theſe for Sir N. B. Baronet, 
but to Knights Batchelors only. 
the $7r before. 

No one. ſuperſcribes a Lets 
ter, For his Dear Wife, or Loving: 
Hwusband , unleſs it be one that. 
hath not had ingenuous Educa-- 
tion, or have a mind: to be- 
laught at. Becauſe the outſide 
of a Letter 1s toberead' by eve: 
rf one that 1s not.concerned in 
that intereſt that 1s - between 
you : nor isit material to him-to . 
be informed, that he that writes 
that: Letter 1s ſuch a Womans: 
Husband. . | | 

If - we be deſifed to abbrevi- 
ate, and ſpare theſe Ceremonies 
by writing in a'Note or Ticket, 
without-the great blank-at top, 
or humility at-the- bottom, we 

H.5 are 
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are to obey, rather than. be 
troubleſom. 

It is not amiſs likewiſe, if we 
take notice, that for. greater, re-. 
ſpe&the Letter ought to.be in-. 
cloſed: in-another Paper, upon. 
which. we are to. write the Su- 
perſcription, 


CHAP; XVII. 


in what manner, and when we 
are to expe and receive Ho-. 
nour our ſelves, and when not; 
to require it, 


A Fter. this. inſtruction, how 
'"\ we areto pay our reſpects, 
we cannot. cohyeniently be 1g-. 
uorant of what is due to. our 
ſelves, and at what times we are. 
not to expett it. We muſt know 
therefore we are not to infiſt 


upon 
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upon any ſuch Ceremony in the 
preſence, or in the houſe of any 
perſon of greater Quality than 
we; becauſe Civility. ( as we- 
have ſaid) being always accom-- 
panied with humility, exacts 1t- 
from us to-him 3 and it 1s ac-- 
cording to the order and me-- 
thods of Nature, for the greater 
to abate and leſſen the. leſs: for 
example, 'tis indecent for per- 
ſons of indifferent Quality, to- 
allume the reſpe&t of a higherz 
as-it is for Ladies to cauſe them- 
ſelves to be led, or tohavetheir 
Trains carried up in the pre- 
fence, or in the: houſe of any 
perſon of much greater Quality 
than themſelves, | 


""QHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIIL - © i. 


Againſt ſuch as are too Scru-- 
piloas. "uf 


ND now in order to our- 
Concluſion , 1t - remains I: 
declare, that though for orders 
ſake this Treatiſe'1s divided 1n-- 
to Chapters; 'it- follows not, that: 
Crvility 1s neverto be-practiſed, : 
but when- ſuch occaſions: are ofs: 
fered;, as are- exactly parallel: 
with the' diſpoſition- we have: . 
made of- them jn this:Book:'z no, 
that isnot-intended, butwe maſt 
retaiti-10 - our * memories '' theſe 
general Precepts? of  Civilivy!; 
_ that thereby we may be enabled 
to pay every man his duereſpect- 
4pon tall occaſions, and do all 
things according to our own. 
Choice and diſcretion. For 1n- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, if we-are obliged to be. 
civil to perſons-of Quality, we. 
are obliged, 2 fortzors,' to be ſo; 
to Princes; and it: to- Princes, 
much more to- crowned Heads, 
or- their: Miniſters. In{hort, Ci- 
vility-1s not only to-be uniform, . 
but paid'with difcretion.. 

-' This alſo 1s to be obſerved in; 
the practice of Civility,. we are. 
maoh--ſubject tro: fall into two 
dangerous extremes. © 5 5 
/"Thefirlt is; when-we exceed! 
1m'our Civilities;}/ heaping our? 
impertinent diſcourſe-npon the. 
perſon-we- would: Court , and) 
admiring. him-:1n: eye; things; 
_ this part of Civility:w1rio-ather, 
but flattery, which 15 uſually caſt ' 
out as a Leure, to bring: down 
the Grandee to ſomeo deſigns.,of 
ourbue; and thisrflatterlydoge 
equally: redounds402bdthr:theis 
advantages For. as onthe 
DIGG the. 
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the Parafite'diſeoyers a falſe ab- 
je& and: intereſted ſoul ; fo he 
that is flattered, and ſwallows it, 
ſhewes his judgment and pene- 
tration to be but weak, to ſuffer 
himſelf to be cajoled and affe-. 
Ged with thoſe formal adorati- 
ons, which are not founded, -in- 
theleaſt, upon any conſiderati- 
on of his merit. 

: The other errour ( to which. 
likewiſe we are frequently. lia- 
ble) is, when out of too much 
fear or _—_— we are \{crupu--- 
lous of.every thing, making our. 
ſelves ſlaves to. theſe Ceremo« 
nies, and by an.immoderate de-- 
fire of 'being exaQ, :becoming 

* troubleſom and ridiculous to e- 
very body, | 
Civility ought to be frank and 

natural, without any Superſtitt- 
en; .and hence it is, that having. 
performed our formalities, and: 

paid; 
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paid thoſe reſpeds a- perſon of 
Quality might 1n reaſon expect, 
we are not afterwards to ſhew 
any awe, or-timorouſneſs before 
him, but ſpeak freely and inge-- 
niouſly to-himz for that difh- 
dence or awe is many times. 
troubleſom even to the perſon 
we diſcourſe with, and implies. 
but mean Education. 

Which makes.it evident (con- 
trary tothe opinion of moſt peo-. 
ple) that to be modeſt and civil, 
ts not to be puſillanimousor paor. 
ſpirited, nor depreſles.nor ob- 
ſcures.' ſuch. as .do uſe it; but 
being a reſtraint to.that audaci- 
ty and (hameleſneſs, which ren-. 
ders us unacceptable to all per-. 
ſons of diſcretion. We muſt con-- 
feſs that Maxim of Cicero's.to be. 
very true, that 1. without mode-. 


1 Sine verecundia nihil retym efle poteſt, 
njhil ceRum. ty 
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y nothing cat be laudable, 
without modeſty nothing can be 
_ | 

A'baſhful man'is not his own 
maſter, nor uſeth his own judg- 
ment, but 15 over-aw'd by the 
boldneſs of others,and they that 
are impudent have a power over 
tim. *Tis an evil Guardian to 
Youth, betraying it contrary to- 
its oiyn deſire and inclination-to 
the worlt 'of men,” who hurry 

em to evil actions and places; 
How many men-have-loſt their: 
Eftates, Honours, and Lives, be= 
cauſe 'they/Aare aſham'd to di- 
ſtruſt? *'A'man invites you to 
game, drink; rob; to be bound 
for him; this fooliſh modeſty is 
fo. be caſt off, dery him. An 
impudentFlatterer comes to eat 
aponyow he begs a Horſe, a 
Ring, a Garment ,of ..yoy, . give 
to the deſeryer, reſpect-hum: _ | 
| toat. 
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that begs. Some areſo ba(htul 
as not to-fend for a- goed Phy- 
fician, nor imploy a good Laws- 
yer"-nor ' Governour,,”  becauſe*. 
they are achnaniren with a 
worle. 

Begin betimes to break ' this 
fault, and in ſmall matters aſlert 
your own libetty, deny-to de-. 
bauch; deny to lend money, or 
to admire every - one you hear 
prayſed; be' conſtant, and be. 
not overcame- by importunity, 
which is a part of impudence, 
ahd':is only becoming'ro them 
that want, and is in-oppoſition 
to what we call Mealy month'd: 


i 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Some general Obſervations not 
anworthy our remembrance in 
relation. to the regulating of 
our AGions. 


kind to love and to de- 
ſire to be beloved, as the prime. 
. Method to obtain other benefits 
and enſuing adyantages that we 
aim-at. To acquire this from: 
others depends principally upon 
the behaviour of our ſelves. A 
man. that would make himſelf 
beloved, muſt firſt render him- 
ſelf amiable. Now this is done- 
behaving of our ſelves civil- 
Iy, or with. Civility to-all men, 
Avility doth: chiedy conſiſt in 
theſe three parts. 1. [m-not ex-- 
preſitng by aCtions or ſpeeches 
any 


x IS natnral to all Man- | 
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any injury, diſcſteem, or of- 
fence, or undervaluing of ano- 
ther. 2. In being xeady todo 
all good offices and ordinary 
kindneſles for another 5 and, 
3. In receiving no 1njuries nor 
offences from others. That 1s 
in not reſenting every word or 
action which may ( perhaps ra- 
tionally) be interpreted to dul- 
elteem or undervaluing. For 
our outward behaviour in ge- 
neral, that is beſt that declares 
the ſincerity and uprightneſs of 
the heart.. Every man is loved 
for his honeſty, and- Villains 
pretend to it, and under that 
colour practiſe deceit; a formal 
ſtarcht behaviour is odious, and 
being fore't and unnatural , 

clouds and diſgairs the Soul. 
Comity and Affability are 
the Ornaments of Converſe, 
and declare one a loyer of Man- 
| kind; 
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kind, and argue a good harmony ' 
and concord of the paſſions, 
Fhey are made-up of a mixture 
of 'Civility and freedom, quali-- 
fied with a reſpeCt to the perſon-/ 
you converſe with. 1 5f 

| He that would be reckoned” 
or elteemed in the place where 
he Tives, muſt be careful to per- 
form all a&s of juſtice in his 
dealing between- man and man, 
according to the 1 Maxime: 
And above all things;:Jet' his: 
word be as punctual as his band, 
and as facredieven in the-fmal-: 
leſt matters. - Nay, it ſhould be 
more carefully obſerved than a 
botid 5 for herein his. honour: 
and: honeſty ' are- the ſecurity. 
And this, though the cheapeſt 
policy, will: ſecure-his intereſt; 
1 Honeſte vivere, neminem !zdere, (uum 
cuiqz tribucre, Juſt, Iſt capt, 


with: 


| 
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with all that know him; the 


want hereof makes ore cheap, 


and cenſured by the meaneſt he 
converſeth with, and will ren- 


der him-ſuſpeted, when he in- 


tendeth the moſt heartily. _ 
Diſcover not the. ſecret of a 

friend, it argues a ſhallow un- 

derſtanding, and a weaknelſs., He 


-that- is not conſtant in preſer- 


ving- what is committed to him, 


cannot be a friend. And ſuch 
18a talkative man, that uſes his 
mouth like a Sluce, to let out 
all that 18 within him. 


; Say; not. to, a man (that you 
have:not mare -than common 


.aflurance of to be your 'boſom- 


friend) that you havea ſecret, 


.but 'dare_ not tell it. - Neither. 
,preſs-a-man vehememly to con- 
.ceal-what ,you have imparted 


to: him, it' implies you ſuſpect 
what 'you have done, and. dt- 
$355 34 BY {truſt 
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ſtruſt in his prudence. 

The'vice or debauchery of 

another ſhould never be the ſub- 
ject of publick talk ; not of your 
friend, becauſe you love him ; 
nor of your foe, becauſe he is 
'ſ\o; for this will- be conſtrued 
"the hatred to the one, and in 
-partiality to the other. 
No man 1s to gain a reverence 
for his own vice, and he that 
'vauntingly declares it, pulls off 
an outward , f(i]ken , glorious 
Coat, to ſhew a dirty loufte 
Shirt, that is next to his Skin, 
Every mans fault ſhould be eve- 
ry mans fecret; for he -that di- 
vulgeth it, is a ſcandal to them 
that hear him. 

When you do a man a kind- 
neſs, do it at firſt, rather than 
toletit, by arguments or 1mpor- 
tunity, be extorted from you : 


This 1s a double courtefie, and 
| wholly 


ti 
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wholly obligeth the perſon to 
9" ſelf. 

#7 kiveadebt upon you, 
"which none almoſt can avoid, 
be punQyal in your payments; 
ahd if offible, let not him that -. 
asks, Re Without it ; ; for by this 
means you probably either fave 
His reputation, or capacitate him 
to a batgain to his adyantage, 
and, generally there'is one of 
theſe at the bottorm. For moſt 
men are unwilling to be trou- 
bleſom to others but on con- 
ſtraint. He that negle&s his 
debts is undone to the World, 
and 'muſt not expett either to 
eat or {leep in peace, and a poor 
mans debt makes the greateſt 
noiſe. 
As a man ſhould not lethim- 
ſelte lie open toall the puripings 
of the pragmarical(bur put them 


off, and here Droll is beſt.) So 
t0 
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,£0,,be. oyer ſevere in not reply- 
ing to ordinary and -eafie, de- 
fires, and ſhy /jn giving his opi- 
nion. in; common demands, ar- 
-gues; either pride or formality. 
-The;formal man tells you no- 
. thingjbut whats above the vul- 
gar, and, obliges you witha fa- 
your which you muſt ſolook up- 
an, though the things often are 
-not MPrea the: keeping. 
 .. By.this yoy may conſider how 
far.you may tell news, but tell 
nonetg him that pretends to be 
.a$tates-man, nor ask; him none ; 
for-the fix{t he'll. ſeem to flight, 
'and {ctem -to know. it before z 
for the latter he thinks ſecrecy 
becomes him, and therefore you 
diſoblige him. 

;-::Whegyou repreſent the acti. 
ons ef any- f.your Superiqurs, 
doit as candid ay as Y,0U can, *tis 


the Method the World for 
4 the 
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the lefler to depend upon the 
greater; and if you aim at Im- 
ployment, avoid being cenſort- 
ous eſpecially, herein you may 
before you are aware, ,cut that 
thread upon which your ſole tn- 
tereſt did depend, 

Fancy and chance lift moſt 
into Imployments, and there 
needs only on our part to ſtand 
in the way; and that man re- 
moves himſelf or his friends ata 
diſtance from him, that comes; 
too cloſe with them in private; 

If you are a Favourite to a: 
Great man, aim not to have his 
ear ſolcly to your ſelf; for his 
{lips ſhall be ſure to be imputed 
Kg you, and what he doth well. 
to himſelf, 

Let your diverſions and your 
buſineſs be mixt together; for 
recreations,. thole of the body 
are better than thoſe of the 

[ mind. 
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mind. They that can find them- 
{eves no imployment but their 
pleaſures, are-in perpetual dif- 
eaſe: 'tis as if a man ſhould ne- 
ver eat -any ſubſtantial meat , 
| but live only upon ſauce. -Sure- 
ly no man ſhould live in this 
World that hath nothing to do 
In It, : 

Say not youare extreame bu- 
fie, nor that you have ſuch a 
great deal of buſineſs, but ra- 
ther go about it, and do it, and 
when it is done, you will be 
more eſteemed. 
\ Scorn not-any man for the 
infirmities of Nature, which 
Art cannot amend, nor hide; 
nor delight to mention them, 
ſince they often create envy, and 
ſometimes revenge. 

Shew not your ſelf joyful and 
pleaſed at the misfortunes that 


have befallen another, though 
you 
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you hated him, it argues a miſ> 
chievous mind, and that you 
had a deſire to have done 1t 
your ſelf, if you had had power 
or opportunity to your will. 
Theſe Precepts are rather 
reducible to the Rules of Pru- 
dence, than Civility properly 3 
but they two being ſo nearly 
related, I conceived it not amiſs 
to give them. No man can be 
a Civil man that is not a wiſe 
man; wherefore to conclude, I 
ſhall tell you what a wife man 
is: He hears rather than talks, 
believes not eaſily , judges ſel- 
dom, and then upon- examina- 
tion, deliberates before he re- 
folves; 1s conſtant in his reſo- 
lutions, fears not to repent; he 
ſpeaks well of all, defendeth 
the fame of the abfent ; is cour- 
teous, nor flattering, readier to- 
give than to receive ;-. Joves 
FE 2 his 
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his friends, but doth nothing 
unworthy for their ſakes; 1s 
ready to aſliſt and pleaſure all 
men, many times unknown ; he 
conliders events before they 
happen, and then is neither ex- 
alted nor dejected, he will avoid 
anxiety and moroſene(s, 1s even 
1m hs carriage, true in his words 
the ſame in reality as he 1s in 
ſhew ; admires few, derides 
noOQE, envies non? deſpileth 
hone, no not the moſt miſera- 
ble; he delights inthe company 
of wiſe and vertuous perſons ; 
profereth not his counſel when 
he underſtands , not . well; 1s 
content with his condition ; he 
doth not any thing-through con- 
tention, emulation, or revenge, 
but endeavours to do good for 
evil; he labours to know ſo 
much as to be able to depend 
upon his own judgment, mon 
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he doth not , &c. but let this 
ſuffice. | 


— {_— 


CHAP. XX 
The Concluſjon. 


His, Sir, is all Iam ableto 
anſwer to your demands 3 

I have already declared my 
opinion, that it is impoſlble to 
give Precepts of Civility for all 
ſorts of occurrences. I am ſen- 
ſible alſo I have inſerted ſeveral 
things, which being treated of 
by others, and known already - 
to moſt people, may ſeem ſuper- 
vacaneous, but 1t could not be 
otherwiſe; for being to diſcourſe 
of the Civility of mens actions, 
Which for the moſt part have 
been always the ſame (as what 
Age 1s It from the beginning of 
T2 the 
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the World to this day, inwhich 
men have not eat, drunk, ſpit, 
ec.) I cannot ſee how I could 
avoid making uſe of the ſame 
Rules, our actions being the 
ſame; and therefore Civility 
being nothing but what reaſon. 
upon the Principles of Nature 


and Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed as. . 


convement , there have been- 
other people endued with rea- 
ſon as well as we, and by con- 
ſequence as able to-find' out and 
deport themſelves according to- 
that convenience, 

But for as much as it 1s pro» 
bable, fo many worthy perſons 
as profeſs the inſtituting of 
Youth, and have applied them- 
felves very ſudiouſly thereun- 
to, could not forget to propoſe 
to their Pupils certain direCtt- 
ons and Rules of Civility, that 
being one of the moſt neceſſary 
parts 
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parts of inſtrufion, at leaſt,that 
which is moſt conſpicuous and: 
liable to the eyes of the World, 
could not but be civil and cour-. 
teous. themſelves z we have rea-- 
ſon therefore to hope, if you 
thiak fit, ta. communicate this 
Freatiſe ; the Reader will not 
take it amiſs, if we have pre- 
ſumed to imitate them in. ſome 
things, \ 
* In effect, totake things rigo- 
roully and in (trictae(s, as they 
and we both are in this. caſe; 
like thoſe who compile Laws. 
which they never compoled,and 
would doubtleſs make them+ 
ſelves ridiculons, ſhould they 
pretend to merit thereby 3. {o- 
it 1snot to be taken 1n1ll part, 
if others add their labour to 
ours, ſo they do not arrogate, 
or pretend to any thing which 
belongs - to another.. In. this 
| I 4 man 
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manner I ſhould think my ſelf }Þ 
very happy, if others taking 
their light from me, ſhould po- 
Tiſh what I have only rough 
drawn; I ſay rough drawn, for 
he who at once ſhould propoſe 
to himſelf to run thorow all the 
actions of man, to which Rules 
of Civility might be applied, 
would ingage himſelf ina thing 
he would find to be impoſlible. . 
So then, though thoſe who 
have writ before us upon this 
ſubject of Civility, may have 
ſaid very much, if they have 
an{wered the copiouſneſs of the 
matter; and we poſlibly have 
added ſomething in this Trea- 
tile to what they have ſaid; yet 
Lam allured many things have 
efcaped us all, and remain to be 
found out by thule who come 
aiter. 
Moreover, that Cuſtom, of 
| which 
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which we. have ſpoken, is not 
ſo conſtant, but it permits 1nno- 
vation, and frequent alteration 
of its Laws; and no queſtion 
but time will have the ſame in- 
fluence upon ovr preſent, as it 
has had upon former proceed- 
gs. | 
Heretofore for example, one 
might, without incivility, have 
hawkt and (pit upon the ground: 
before a perſon cfquality,provi- 
_ ded heput his foot uponit when 
he had done ; now it is perfect 
Clowniſhneſs and intolerable. 
Formerly one might gape and 
yawn, and it was well enough if 
he did not talk while he was 
yawning : now it1s intolerable. 
Not long ſince it was not ab- 
ſurd to dip his bread in the 
ſauce, if he had not gnawed it 
before; now it is ill Breeding. 
In paſt times we had liberty 
| | to 
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to pull what we could not get 
down out of our mouths, and 
throw it upon the ground, fo 
we did it dexteroutly without 
_ ſeen; now it is naſty and 
inſufferable. | 

- Certain it is then, that cuſtom 
can introduce, aboliſh, or alter 
our Rules as ſhe pleafes; yet 
Civility arifing effentially out 
of Modeſty, and Modeſty out 
ef humility (which hke the 
other Vertues, are founded up- 
on unmoveable Principles) it 1s 
conſtant and clear, that though 
Cuſtom may, yet Civility in its 
foundation can never change 
for there will always be Civili- 
ty, whilſt there is Modeſty, and 
Modeſty whilſt any Humility 1s 
to be found. 


—_—_— 


FINES. 


